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THE CURRENT SECURITY SITUATION ON THE 
KOREAN PENINSULA 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 2010 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m. in room SD- 
106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Carl Levin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Levin, Lieberman, Reed, 

E. Benjamin Nelson, Udall, McCain, Thune, LeMieux, and Brown. 

Committee staff members present: Richard D. DeBobes, staff di- 
rector; and Leah C. Brewer, nominations and hearings clerk. 

Majority staff members present: Jason W. Maroney, counsel; Roy 

F. Phillips, professional staff member; and Russell L. Shaffer, coun- 
sel. 

Minority staff members present: Joseph W. Bowab, Republican 
staff director; Christian D. Brose, professional staff member; Mi- 
chael V. Kostiw, professional staff member; and Lucian L. Nie- 
meyer, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Paul J. Hubbard, Brian F. Sebold, and 
Breon N. Wells. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Vance Serchuk, assist- 
ant to Senator Lieberman; Carolyn Chuhta, assistant to Senator 
Reed; Ann Premer, assistant to Senator Ben Nelson; Jennifer Bar- 
rett, assistant to Senator Udall; Lindsay Kavanaugh, assistant to 
Senator Begich; Lenwood Landrum and Sandra Luff, assistants to 
Senator Sessions; Clyde A. Taylor IV, assistant to Senator 
Chambliss; Andrew King, assistant to Senator Graham; Jason Van 
Beek, assistant to Senator Thune; and Brian Walsh, assistant to 
Senator LeMieux. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Levin. Good morning, everybody. Today’s hearing is to 
receive testimony on the current security situation on the Korean 
Peninsula and discuss the implications of recent developments such 
as the March 26 attack on the Republic of Korea (ROK) naval ship 
Cheonan, the decision to delay the transfer of wartime operational 
control (OPCON) of the ROK armed forces from the United States 
to the ROK, and the prospects for regime change in North Korea, 
among other issues. 

On behalf of the committee, let me first welcome our witnesses: 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Asian and Pacific Security Af- 
fairs Wallace Gregson; Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian 
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and Pacific Affairs Kurt Campbell; and General Walter Sharp, 
USA, Commander of United Nations Command (UNC), Combined 
Forces Command (CFC), and U.S. Forces-Korea (USFK). 

The committee appreciates your service, each and every one of 
you. Your insights on this important topic are of great significance 
to us. 

While many of our Nation’s military and diplomatic efforts re- 
main centered on the continuing mission in Afghanistan, we must 
also keep focused on challenges in other regions of the world. One 
such region is northeast Asia and in particular the Korean Penin- 
sula, which has been embroiled in various stages of conflict since 
the start of the Korean War. 

This year, as we commemorate 60 years since the beginning of 
that war, it is appropriate that we recall the noble and extraor- 
dinary service and sacrifice of the service men and women of the 
United States and allied armed forces that fought in the Korean 
War, as well as those who have served on the Korean Peninsula 
since, sacrificing selflessly and giving of themselves tirelessly to 
help preserve the fragile peace that we hope will one day develop 
into a firm and reliable peace. 

Although the fighting ended in 1953, today the North and South 
remain technically at war. Over the nearly 6 decades since the ar- 
mistice agreement was signed, the Korean Peninsula has become 
a tale of two countries, standing as a true testament to the power 
of democracy and free society on the one hand and serving as a 
stark reminder of the debilitating and destructive nature of a re- 
pressive totalitarian regime on the other. 

Indeed, the 60 years of relative stability on the peninsula has en- 
abled the Republic of Korea (ROK), to the south of the Demili- 
tarized Zone (DMZ), to thrive, developing into one of the world’s 
most vibrant, accomplished, and prosperous democracies. But to 
the north, the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), as 
North Korea is known, continues to wither under the weight and 
pressure of its own destructive policies, with its people suffering 
from hardships and neglect caused by a regime seemingly con- 
cerned only with its own survival and determined to use threats 
and aggression to achieve that end. 

As a result, the security situation on the Korean Peninsula re- 
mains precarious, and recent events remind us that it is one of the 
most uncertain geographic areas in the world, due in large measure 
to the longstanding reign of a regime unwilling to conform to even 
the most basic standards expected of a sovereign nation and a re- 
sponsible member of the global community. 

Characterized mainly by unpredictability, the words and actions 
of the North Korean Government have for the past several decades 
vacillated between modest cooperation and unabashed aggression. 
International efforts to rid the peninsula of nuclear weapons 
through the Six-Party process have come to a virtual standstill, 
and since nuclear inspectors left North Korea more than a year 
ago, the actual status of North Korea’s nuclear program has been 
largely unknown. 

It is important that we do not lose focus of the key goal of 
denuclearizing the peninsula. The United Nations (U.N.), through 
various Security Council resolutions such as 1718 and 1874, has 
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provided tools to sanction and pressure North Korea to conform its 
policies and behavior to international principles. While the North 
Korea issue and the specter of proliferation of nuclear technology 
garner much of the international attention, and rightly so, also of 
concern are the intentions of the North Korean regime, which 
maintains a robust conventional military and continues to pursue 
and develop a ballistic missile capability that represents a substan- 
tial threat to stability and security on the peninsula and through- 
out the region. 

Equally alarming, of course, is that North Korea maintains that 
costly military while millions of its people are starving and suf- 
fering from the lack of even the most basic human needs. 

Highly disturbing is the willingness of North Korea to attack 
without warning or provocation, as was the case on March 26 when 
the South Korean naval ship Cheonan was split in two and sunk, 
killing 46 South Korean sailors, by what an international team of 
experts determined to be a torpedo fired by the North Koreans. The 
Cheonan incident underscores the uncertainty of the peninsula and 
highlights the need to maintain a high state of readiness and to 
protect against unprovoked aggression. In the aftermath of the at- 
tack, the United States and the ROK have begun an enhanced 
schedule of combined exercises, which includes more naval exer- 
cises in the waters around the peninsula. 

Other recent developments of interest to the committee include: 
the decision by President Obama and South Korean President Lee, 
announced in June, to delay the transfer of wartime OPCON of the 
ROK forces from April 2012 to December 2015; developments in 
North Korea, including reports that the regime may be preparing 
plans for a succession in leadership; indications of possible pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapon technology by North Korea to other 
countries, such as Burma; and the current state of the North Ko- 
rean ballistic missile program. 

Of course, it’s important to view developments on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula not just in the context of their effect on the peninsula 
itself, but also in the context of their effect on Northeast Asia as 
a whole and on the security and stability of the broader Asia Pa- 
cific region. To that end, we will also be interested in hearing the 
witnesses’ views on how recent developments on the peninsula im- 
pact the region at large and implicate the military and diplomatic 
dynamics in countries like Japan, China, and Russia. 

The ROK remains one of the United States’ most steadfast and 
reliable allies and the military alliance is vital to a lasting security 
on the peninsula and throughout the region. As the United States 
and the ROK move forward with plans to strengthen that alliance, 
it is important that both countries remain committed to making 
the investments needed to support the realignment of U.S. forces 
and to prepare for the transfer of wartime OPCON in 2015 now. 

Security and stability in this region must remain a top U.S. pri- 
ority as the international community works to achieve the complete 
and verifiable denuclearization of North Korea, to prevent the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), to establish reli- 
able pathways for the delivery of assistance and aid to the people 
of North Korea, and ultimately to secure and preserve a lasting 
peace in this important part of the world. 
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Again, we welcome our witnesses and we look forward to their 
insights on this very timely subject. 

Senator McCain. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN McCAIN 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank our distinguished witnesses for joining us this 
morning and for their service to our Nation. 

I’m very pleased we’re holding this important hearing today. The 
Asian Pacific is one of the most consequential regions in the world 
today. It’s the main driver of the tectonic shift in the global dis- 
tribution of power that is reshaping our world. It’s increasingly at 
the heart of our Nation’s security, our prosperity, and our global 
diplomacy. It is a region in which the United States finds both 
some of our greatest allies as well as some of the worst threats to 
international security. 

All these factors come together most vividly in Northeast Asia, 
and in particular on the Korean Peninsula. 60 years after the start 
of the Korean War, the peninsula remains very tense. But while 
the situation in North Korea has rarely been worse, our alliance 
with South Korea has never been better. 

Under the strong leadership of President Lee Myung-bak, the 
ROK is realizing its goal of becoming a responsible global leader 
and our alliance is flourishing as a result. Seoul will host the next 
meeting of the G-20 and our two militaries are in the midst of 
some of the most sophisticated and important joint exercises we 
have ever conducted in the seas around the Korean Peninsula. I’m 
very pleased that the Japanese Self-Defense Forces have joined as 
observers. 

In addition, the ROK recently announced strong additional sanc- 
tions against the Iranian Government for its pursuit of a nuclear 
weapons capability. This decision was not easy or cost-free for Ko- 
rea’s Government and companies, and it’s another reminder that 
Congress must pass the Korea-U.S. Free Trade Agreement (FTA). 

The success of our Korean ally stands in stark contrast to the sit- 
uation in the North, which has been deteriorating dramatically. In 
the past 18 months, the North Korean regime has tried twice that 
we know of to ship arms to Iran. It has conducted a second nuclear 
test. It carried out a catastrophic revaluation of its currency. It 
wiped out a lifetime’s worth of savings in a matter of hours for 
most North Koreans. 

According to the Pentagon’s 2010 ballistic missile defense review, 
if North Korea continues on its current trajectory it could soon 
have the capability to deliver a nuclear weapon, not only to its 
neighbors, but to the United States. 

Most recently, a complete and thorough investigation by the ROK 
with the participation of numerous independent parties determined 
conclusively that a North Korean torpedo was responsible for the 
sinking of the South Korean corvette Cheonan and the loss of 46 
of her sailors. It now appears that Kim Jong II is attempting to 
pass his tyrannical power to his young son, so the odds of further 
North Korean provocations could be growing. 

The administration has taken some good steps to impose addi- 
tional pressure against North Korea, including a new presidential 
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authority to sanction persons and entities that facilitate North Ko- 
rea’s trade in arms, drugs, counterfeit goods, currency, and other 
illicit activities, the real lifeblood of the Kim Jong II regime. Yet 
it’s not clear what objective the administration is seeking to 
achieve with this pressure, nor is it clear why the North Korean 
regime would choose to give up its nuclear weapons now when it 
has never been willing to do so before, despite repeated inter- 
national attempts to negotiate, cajole, bribe, and pressure them 
into nuclear disarmament. Unfortunately, China’s recent behavior 
makes it even harder to imagine how to formulate an effective 
strategy on North Korea. 

China’s response to North Korea’s recent provocations calls into 
question its willingness to act as a responsible stakeholder in the 
international system. Rather than support the ROK after the sink- 
ing of the Cheonan, acknowledge North Korea’s blame and use its 
leverage with North Korea to change its behavior, China has in- 
stead worked to water down the response of the U.N., shielded 
North Korea from accepting culpability for its aggressive acts, and 
even challenged the right of the United States and our allies to 
conduct joint exercises in international waters. 

Meanwhile, the additional sanctions against Iran that Japan and 
the ROK recently adopted highlight how increasingly out of step 
China is with the requirements of global leadership on this vital 
security issue. 

The challenges we face on and around the Korean Peninsula 
make it all the more important for the United States and our allies 
to organize ourselves well for our mutual defense. While it was 
right to delay the transfer of OPCON for the defense of the ROK, 
there’s no doubt in my mind that South Korean forces are among 
the most capable and best equipped in the world, and that the 
CPC’s Strategic Alliance 2015 Initiative will lend even greater cre- 
dence to the U.S. commitment to South Korea and our mutual de- 
fense. 

Today’s hearing is an opportunity to discuss this and many other 
issues pertaining to our forces in Korea, as well as the growing 
challenges we face in Northeast Asia, and I want to thank our wit- 
nesses again for appearing here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Let us begin with you. Secretary Gregson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE C. GREGSON, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE, ASIAN AND PACIFIC SECURITY AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr. Gregson. Thank you, sir. Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, 
members of the committee; thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before you today to discuss the Department of Defense (DOD) views 
on the Korean Peninsula. I’m pleased to report that 2010 has been 
a landmark year for the U.S. -ROK alliance. The U.S. -ROK alliance 
is a key pillar of U.S. strategy for a region undergoing tremendous 
political, economic, and security-related change. This comprehen- 
sive relationship, spanning the defense, diplomatic, and economic 
spheres, continues to serve as a source of stability in the face of 
unpredictable and provocative North Korean behavior. 
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This past June marked the 60th anniversary of the outbreak of 
the Korean War. At its most basic level, the mission of our alliance 
today remains the same as it did 60 years ago, to deter aggression 
against the ROK, and to fight and win should deterrence fail. 
North Korea’s 26 March torpedo attack on the ROK naval ship 
Cheonan, which killed 46 sailors, is a somber reminder of the ac- 
tive threat that North Korea poses to regional stability. In such a 
high threat environment, the U.S.-ROK alliance’s mission to deter 
and defend takes on added significance and remains our primary 
focus. 

While this deter-and-defend mission remains the top priority of 
the alliance, the U.S. investment in Korea’s security has helped 
create an alliance whose value extends far beyond the security of 
the Korean Peninsula. America’s stake in the peace and prosperity 
of the Korean Peninsula transcends social and economic inter- 
connectivity, to include shared identities as liberal democracies 
that promote a peaceful and prosperous Asia. In the ROK, the 
United States has a partner that contributes to upholding inter- 
national norms and promoting international peace and stability. 

In stark contrast. North Korea poses a multifaceted threat to 
peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula and in the Asia Pacific 
region. Pyongyang possesses a large conventional military and its 
active pursuit of a nuclear capability, ballistic missile testing and 
development, and weapons export activities cause serious concern. 
The threat North Korea poses exceeds any simple measurement of 
military power. Its proven track record of marrying capabilities 
with deadly intent has resulted in unnecessary crises, tension esca- 
lation, and, as the attack on the Cheonan demonstrated, the tragic 
loss of life. 

North Korea has adapted to the U.S.-ROK alliance’s conventional 
military superiority by developing tactics and weapons systems 
that equip them with offensive capabilities that avoid confronting 
the military strength of the alliance head up. In the context of 
North Korea’s efforts to develop a nuclear program, its ballistic 
missile efforts become an even greater concern. Nuclear-armed bal- 
listic missiles, if developed and fielded, would pose a threat to re- 
gional peace and stability that would be orders of a magnitude 
greater than the already heightened threat that its current uncon- 
ventional capabilities pose. 

North Korea may become emboldened to pursue even more pro- 
vocative activities than we have witnessed in recent years if it 
makes significant strides in its development of nuclear weapons 
and ballistic missile technology. 

At the same time that North Korea develops conventional, uncon- 
ventional, and WMD capabilities for its own purposes, it continues 
to export military technologies. We’re worlang closely with the 
international community to deter, track, and stop North Korean 
arms sales. 

I’d like to touch just briefly on the strategic value of the U.S. 
military’s presence on the Korean Peninsula. Since the armistice 
agreement was signed in 1953, the U.S. military posture on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula and in the region more generally has been success- 
ful in preventing major war from erupting again. Deterrence has 
worked. Fundamentally, the presence of U.S. forces on the Korean 
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Peninsula continues to generate a security dividend that has al- 
lowed countries like the ROK and Japan to flourish economically 
and politically. Those countries’ contributions to international 
peace and stability would be impossible if not for the security as- 
surance our military presence provides. 

To preserve our security commitment to the ROK, the United 
States must maintain a forward military posture. 28,500 troops 
stationed somewhere in the United States do not have the same de- 
terrent effect as the same number stationed in the ROK. It is our 
forward presence that most effectively communicates our resolve to 
defend our allies and preserve our vital interests in Asia. Success- 
ful deterrence relies on credibility as much, if not more than, capa- 
bility. 

The security dividend resulting from our longstanding military 
presence in the region is generally well known, but ongoing efforts 
to transform the alliance deserve attention. I will defer to General 
Sharp on the details of this effort, but I will note that Strategic Al- 
liance 2015 is an important umbrella concept that encompasses 
and harmonizes many different alliance transformation efforts. 

The foundation of Strategic Alliance 2015 is the plan to transi- 
tion wartime OPCON of forces to the ROK joint chiefs of staff. 
Some of the related initiatives that support OPCON transition, 
which is now scheduled to take place by December 2015, will result 
in a more strategically positioned military footprint, as well as 
military plans and exercises that are updated to better account for 
the most probable threats that we could face today and in the near 
future. 

The United States is a resident Pacific power, as shown by our 
U.S. military presence and the interests we protect. Our presence 
on the Korean Peninsula and our strong relationship with the ROK 
promote peace and stability in the region and enduring interests of 
the United States and the world. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear before you today and I look 
forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gregson follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Wallace “Chip” Gregson 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain and members of the committee, 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) views on the Korean Peninsula. I am pleased to report that 
2010 has been a landmark year for the U.S.-Republic of Korea (ROK) Alliance. The 
U.S.-ROK Alliance is a key pillar of U.S. strategy for a region undergoing tremen- 
dous political, economic, and security-related change. This comprehensive relation- 
ship, spanning the defense, diplomatic, and economic spheres, continues to serve as 
a source of stability in the face of unpredictable and provocative North Korean be- 
havior. 

Since joining the Office of the Secretary of Defense last year as Assistant Sec- 
retary for Asian and Pacific Security Affairs, I have observed important changes in 
the nature of the threat posed by North Korea, as well as the structure and vision 
for the U.S.-ROK Alliance. During my testimony today, I hope to expand on these 
changes by discussing DOD’s views on the following topics: 

• the importance to the United States of peace and stability on the Korean 
Peninsula; 

• North Korea’s unconventional threat to Peninsular and regional security, 
to include its nuclear program; 
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• the value of forward-deployed/postured forces on the Korean Peninsula; 
and, 

• the ongoing transformation of the U.S.-ROK Alliance. 

U.S. INTERESTS IN KOREAN SECURITY 

This past June marked the 60th anniversary of the start of the Korean War. At 
its most basic level, the mission of our Alliance today remains the same as it did 
60 years ago: to deter aggression against the ROK, and to fight and win should de- 
terrence fail. North Korea remains as much of a threat now as it did 60 years ago 
when it initiated hostilities with the ROK in an attempt to unify the Peninsula 
under the banner of communism. As North Korea’s conventional military capability 
slowly deteriorates, the unconventional threat it poses only increases, posing new 
challenges to the U.S.-ROK Alliance. North Korea’s March 26 torpedo attack on the 
ROK Naval Ship Cheonan, which killed 46 ROK sailors, is a somber reminder of 
the active threat that North Korea poses to regional stability. In such a high-threat 
environment, the U.S.-ROK Alliance’s mission to deter and defend takes on added 
significance and remains our primary focus. While this mission remains the top pri- 
ority of the Alliance, the U.S. investment in Korea’s security has helped create an 
alliance whose value extends far beyond the security of the Korean Peninsula. 
America’s stake in the peace and prosperity of the Korean Peninsula transcends so- 
cial and economic interconnectivity to include shared identities as liberal democ- 
racies that promote the norms and institutions contributing to a peaceful and pros- 
perous Asia. In the ROK, the United States has a partner that contributes to up- 
holding international norms and promoting international peace and stability, to say 
nothing of its robust economic relationship with the United States. 

For 60 years the United States has supported the ROK as it transformed from 
a poverty-stricken agrarian society to a global leader in the information age, touting 
the 14th largest economy in the world with a dedication to democratic governance. 
Today, U.S. prosperity is inextricably linked with that of the ROK. The ROK is the 
seventh largest trading partner of the United States; more than 120,000 U.S. citi- 
zens live and work in the ROK, with the vast majority residing in Seoul; and, more 
than two million ethnic Koreans reside in the United States, playing an active role 
in our local communities and national economy. 

THE NORTH KOREA THREAT 

North Korea poses a multi-faceted threat to peace and stability on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula and in the Asia-Pacific region. Pyongyang’s large conventional military, ac- 
tive pursuit of a nuclear capability, ballistic missile testing and development, and 
weapons export activities — all in violation of United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lutions — are enough to cause serious concern, but these factors in and of themselves 
are not what make North Korea so threatening. Other nations possess material ca- 
pabilities that match or exceed what North Korea possesses, but North Korea poses 
a unique threat because of its proven willingness to match resources and capabili- 
ties with provocative, unpredictable behavior, and its continued export of illicit 
items to other states that seek to harm the United States and our allies and friends 
around the world. The danger posed by North Korean weapons and military 
strength are amplified greatly by the regime’s willingness to dedicate its meager re- 
sources to meiximizing its lethality. Time and again. North Korea has displayed a 
lack of regard for what the rest of the world considers acceptable behavior, flouting 
international law and ignoring the will of the international community. 

North Korea still maintains a large conventional military force postured against 
the the ROK, the United States, and other international forces on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula. Its large numbers belie its actual capabilities, however, as decades of eco- 
nomic isolation have hindered North Korea’s ability to provide proper maintenance 
and upgrades to its military hardware, leading to a qualitatively inferior conven- 
tional military force compared to the ROK. North Korea’s Air Force, for example, 
relies mostly on Russian technology from the 1960s and 1970s. 

North Korea’s decline in conventional military terms has led to an evolution in 
the nature of the North Korea threat, not a diminution of it. North Korea has adapt- 
ed to the U.S.-ROK alliance’s conventional military superiority by developing tactics 
and weapons systems that equip them with offensive capabilities that avoid con- 
fronting the greatest military strengths of the alliance, in an attempt to compete 
on what it likely perceives as a more favorable pla3dng field. The AN-2 Colt, for 
instance, is a case study of the threat North Korea poses in the face of significant 
resource constraints. A propeller-driven biplane made mostly of cloth and wood, the 
AN-2 gives off virtually no signature on radar, making it difficult to identify in the 
event it is used in troop insertion or infiltration missions. When combined with 
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more than 100,000 Special Operations Forces, North Korea’s AN-2 aircraft has 
truly lethal potential, illustrating how North Korea could disturb the peace even as 
it faces difficulty modernizing its conventional force. 

North Korea has also invested considerable effort in developing, testing, and 
growing its ballistic missile arsenal. North Korea has continued its ballistic missile- 
related activities in contravention of U.N. Security Council Resolutions 1718 and 
1874. As North Korea gets closer to perfecting its missile technology over time, its 
arsenal poses more of a threat to U.S. interests in the region and at home. Although 
North Korea’s Taepodong-2 intercontinental ballistic missile has not yet reached the 
requisite level of technological refinement, the missile is theoretically capable of 
striking U.S. territory. North Korea test-fired an earlier generation version of this 
missile, the Taepodong-1, over Japan in 1998, demonstrating that at a minimum, 
it is capable of striking U.S. interests and allies in the Asia-Pacific. 

In the context of North Korea’s efforts to develop a nuclear program, its ballistic 
missiles become an even greater concern. Nuclear-armed ballistic missiles, if devel- 
oped and fielded, would pose a threat to regional peace and stability that would be 
orders of magnitude greater than the already heightened threat that it poses. 

It is important, moreover, to underscore that North Korea’s provocations aren’t re- 
lated exclusively to weapons development; they also include the use of these capa- 
bilities, as tragically demonstrated in the case of the North Korean sinking of the 
ROK vessel Cheonaii. We have stood steadfast with our ROK ally through the 
search and rescue operations and the multinational investigation that decisively 
concluded that a torpedo from a North Korean submarine, fired under cover of 
night, produced a shockwave and bubble jet effect that split open the hull of the 
Cheonan and sank it nearly immediately, all in a “pillar of white flash.” We have 
undertaken bilateral exercises to improve alliance capabilities, demonstrate readi- 
ness, and send a strong signal of alliance resolve. These exercises are entirely defen- 
sive in nature, and represent one component of a broader whole-of-government ap- 
proach to the range of North Korean provocative actions, including missile tests, an- 
nounced nuclear tests and the sinking of the Cheonan. That also includes high-level 
diplomacy at the United Nations and in the region, and the issuance of Executive 
Order 13551, which imposes new sanctions on targeted entities and individuals in- 
volved in North Korean conventional weapons sales and procurement, luxury goods 
procurement, and illicit activities. 

At the same time that North Korea develops the conventional and unconventional 
capabilities that I’ve just discussed for its own purposes, it also makes them avail- 
able for export to other states that pose a direct threat to U.S. allies, friends, and 
interests in other regions — a significant source of income for the regime and a phe- 
nomenon that vividly illustrates that North Korean behavior is not a problem only 
on the Korean Peninsula or in Asia, but one that spans the globe and connects with 
other dangerous actors. Our efforts to deter, track, and stop North Korean arms 
sales include working closely with the international community. Cooperation on the 
enforcement of United Nations Security Council Resolutions 1718 and 1874, which 
prohibit North Korea from transferring all arms and related material as well as 
WMD, to include related equipment and technology, and their delivery systems, is 
paramount in this arena and has produced results. In the past year, a number of 
states in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East have successfully seized arms and re- 
lated materiel coming from North Korea and bound for other customers. Despite 
these successes, enforcement of sanctions remains a formidable challenge. North 
Korea uses various methods to attempt to circumvent UNSCRs 1718 and 1874; as 
a result we continue to strengthen our implementation efforts and cooperation with 
allies and partners. 

THE VALUE OF THE U.S. MILITARY PRESENCE IN KOREA 

I would like to touch briefly on the strategic value of the U.S. military’s presence 
on the Korean Peninsula. Since the Armistice Agreement was signed in 1953, the 
U.S. military posture on the Korean Peninsula, and in the region more generally, 
has been successful in preventing major war from erupting again. Deterrence has 
worked. 

Fundamentally, the presence of U.S. forces on the Korean Peninsula continues to 
generate a security dividend that has allowed countries like the ROK and Japan to 
flourish economically and politically, in spite of the persistent threat from the north. 
The U.S. military footprint in Korea today thus serves the same basic objective that 
it has for more than half a century. Our presence in Korea guards against the un- 
thinkable, serving as a physical demonstration of our commitment to the security 
of our Korean ally, as well as a symbolic reminder to the region that the peace and 
stability of the Asia-Pacific is a vital U.S. interest. 
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The threat from North Korea must be kept at bay; stability must be preserved. 
To achieve this, the United States must maintain a forward military posture. 28,500 
troops stationed somewhere in the United States do not have the same deterrent 
effect as the same number stationed in the ROK. Successful deterrence relies on 
credibility as much as, if not more than, capability. It is our forward presence that 
most effectively communicates our resolve to defend our allies and preserve our vital 
interests in Asia. Our presence is far more than an important symbol. It stands as 
an irrefutable, tangible manifestation of our commitment to the defense of our allies 
and our commitment to peace and stability in the region. 

But the value of the U.S. military’s forward presence in Korea is not limited to 
preventing war. U.S. forces in Korea will increasingly contribute to regional capacity 
building, maritime interdiction efforts, counter-piracy missions, and humanitarian 
assistance and disaster relief operations. U.S. bases in Korea are strategically posi- 
tioned to be able to immediately address these types of contingencies throughout the 
region in a manner much more efficient than deploying troops from the United 
States. 

While our forward deployed force posture is crucial to preventing the outbreak of 
a major conflict on the Korean Peninsula, it is not a panacea. As I already men- 
tioned, North Korea’s development of a range of threatening capabilities, and its 
willingness to employ them, poses a different type of threat than we faced from 
North Korea 60 years ago. This asymmetric challenge illustrates the need for the 
U.S.-ROK alliance to adapt to a new security environment in the region. It is in this 
vein that I wish to highlight the alliance transformation initiatives going on as we 
speak. 


ALLIANCE TRANSFORMATION 

I will defer to General Sharp’s testimony to provide the details of our many lines 
of effort in the transformation of the U.S.-ROK alliance, but I would like to take 
a moment to emphasize the net benefit that these various initiatives provide. The 
security dividend resulting from our longstanding military presence in the region is 
generally well known, but the ongoing efforts to transform the alliance for the fu- 
ture deserve some attention. 

Strategic Alliance 2016 (SA2015) is an umbrella concept that encompasses and 
harmonizes many different alliance transformation efforts. The foundation of 
SA2015 is a plan to transition wartime operational control (OPCON) of forces to the 
ROK Joint Chiefs of Staff. Originally scheduled to transition in 2012, the United 
States agreed to postpone OPCON transition at ROK request, after assessing the 
strategic security environment and considering the many changes in the alliance to 
take place over the next 5 to 10 years. Some of the related initiatives that support 
OPCON transition, which is now scheduled to take place by December 2015, will 
result in military plans and exercises that are updated to better account for the 
most probable threats we could face today and in the near future; other initiatives 
will strategically redistribute U.S. forces on the Peninsula; still other efforts will 
produce restructured command relations so that after OPCON transition takes place 
in 2015, U.S. forces in Korea will be comprised of a warfighting command that sup- 
ports ROK forces, who will then lead the warfight. 

Increasingly, there is also a regional and global dimension to our bilateral alliance 
with the ROK. Over time we have both come to realize that we share in common 
many interests that go beyond the Korean Peninsula. In the Gulf of Aden, the ROK 
has taken the lead in Combined Task Force-151, a multinational counter-piracy mis- 
sion. In Lebanon, as the United States has sought to support the Lebanese people 
by strengthening their government against the forces of extremism, the ROK has 
done the same, by contributing troops to the U.N. peacekeeping mission there. In 
Haiti, a country that once provided development aid to Korea following the ravages 
of war, the ROK has aid workers on the ground, helping that country rebuild, not 
only with financial assistance, but also with labor, materials, and technical exper- 
tise. The ROK is an active member of the Proliferation Security Initiative, will host 
a series of PSI-related activities this fall, is a party to several international agree- 
ments promoting nonproliferation of WMD, and will even host the Nuclear Security 
Summit in 2012 — symbolically, a complete repudiation of the path North Korea has 
taken. In Afghanistan, the ROK provides an entire Provincial Reconstruction Team 
of more than 400 military and civilian personnel to support the stability and recon- 
struction operations under the aegis of the International Security Assistance Force. 
Our alliance with the ROK thus benefits the United States and the international 
community. The ROK has evolved to become one of the key underwriters of inter- 
national peace and prosperity, helping to promote globally the values on which our 
alliance firmly rests. 
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CLOSING 

The United States is a resident Pacific power, as evidenced by our U.S. military 
presence and the interests they protect. Our presence on the Korean Peninsula and 
our strong relationship with the ROK promote peace and stability in the region, 
which is an enduring interest of the United States and the world. Thank you for 
allowing me to appear before you today. I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much, Secretary Gregson. 

Secretary Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KURT M. CAMPBELL, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE, EAST ASIA AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and it’s an honor to 
testify before all of you gentlemen, and it’s also terrific to be with 
my colleagues and friends here on the panel before you today. 

I’d like to submit my full testimony for the record and just sum- 
marize a few brief points for you as we get started here this morn- 
ing. 

Let me first fully support every word each of you said in your 
opening remarks this morning. I think it is well understood that 
the United States faces enormously consequential challenges in 
South Asia. Currently our young men and women are involved and 
engaged actively on challenges in Afghanistan, Iraq, and elsewhere. 
But it is also the case that increasingly the drama of the 21st cen- 
tury is playing out in the Asian Pacific region. The United States 
has to understand that for us to be successful as a Nation we have 
to be more actively engaged in every aspect of diplomacy, economic 
security, and other deliberations that are under way now in the 
Asian Pacific region. 

I must say that I think President Obama, Secretary Clinton, and 
Secretary Gates appreciate that, and we have tried to act in accord- 
ance with this fundamental reality of the 21st century. 

One of the key national priorities of the United States is the 
maintenance of peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula. I 
think as each of you, Mr. Chairman and Senator McCain, have un- 
derscored, we’ve faced some urgent challenges on the peninsula 
over the course of the last many months, and we have worked 
closely with our friends and allies to respond accordingly. 

The basis of our strategy in Northeast Asia rests on two very 
strong and important allies. The United States’ relationship with 
Japan remains the cornerstone of our engagement and our security 
partners in the Asian Pacific region. We have worked, with the 
strong support of General Gregson and others, on continuing to re- 
vitalize that effort, that security partnership, an effort that was un- 
dertaken with great effect over the course of the Bush administra- 
tion. We’ve tried to build on that. We recognize the importance of 
Japan. It’s hard to be successful in Asia without that very strong 
and central relationship. 

We also have taken real steps in recent years to strengthen the 
critical partnership, as General Gregson has underscored, with 
South Korea. That partnership is increasingly not simply central- 
ized on the Korean Peninsula. It’s a global alliance. Korea is work- 
ing with us in a variety of places, in Afghanistan, as Japan is as 
well. We’re very pleased by the direction of both of these critical 
alliances in Asia. 
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It is also the case that we are recognizing important milestones. 
This is the 60th anniversary of the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Secretary Gates and Secretary Clinton were both recently in South 
Korea to commemorate that solemn occasion. Later this year, 
President Obama and in fact most of the administration will be in 
Japan to recognize the 50th anniversary of the conclusion of our se- 
curity partnership and treaty with Japan. So important times in 
both relationships, in Japan and South Korea. 

I think the sinking of the Cheonan provided a very clear and 
stark reminder of the dangers on the Korean Peninsula, and I 
think the last 6 or so months have been a case study in close co- 
ordination, not just between the United States and South Korea, 
but also with our other allies and friends in the region. We’ve 
worked hard on every single element of our overall strategy. Gen- 
eral Sharp will talk about our military steps, our exercises, other 
steps to increase and enhance our deterrence capabilities, our di- 
plomacy, both in the region and in the U.N., and more recently 
steps associated with sanctions policy and the like to send a very 
clear message that such provocative actions as undertaken by the 
North Koreans cannot be tolerated, and there must be a united 
front to confront such provocative steps. 

I must say again I’d like to underscore very clearly the point that 
both the chairman and Senator McCain made about President Lee 
Myung-bak. He has been an extraordinary partner in South Korea, 
one of the most able and effective leaders that we’ve ever had the 
pleasure to work with in Asia. I think he has conducted himself in 
the wake of the Cheonan with a statesmanship and a calm that has 
been truly inspirational at every level, and we’re very grateful to 
have the chance to work with him going forward. 

I must say that in the current environment I think it’s clear that 
the United States has to be prepared for every and all situations 
on the Korean Peninsula and we are attempting to do that through 
very quiet, intimate, internal deliberations on a variety of cir- 
cumstances, through planning exercises, through external diplo- 
macy. It’s also the case with the recent visit of Ambassador 
Bosworth and Ambassador Sun Kim throughout the region. 

We’re also prepared for truly productive diplomacy with North 
Korea. We stand ready, working with our allies, to do so under the 
right circumstances. 

I must also say that we also have to take important steps in Asia 
to underscore our leadership. I must associate myself strongly with 
Senator McCain on the Korea FTA. I think this is a strategic pri- 
ority of the United States. I think the imperatives there are clear. 
I think President Obama has indicated the way forward in this re- 
gard. 

I think the situation in Northeast Asia is extraordinarily com- 
plex. It requires the strong leadership of the United States, and 
with the strong support of Congress and the Senate and the col- 
leagues sitting before you today, I think we’re up to that challenge. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Campbell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by Hon. Kurt M. Campbell 

Chairman Levin, Senator McCain, distinguished members of the committee, it is 
a privilege to appear before you today to discuss the security situation on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula and our alliances in Northeast Asia. I want to thank the committee 
for its continued leadership role on Asia-Pacific issues and commend it for under- 
standing the importance of the Asia-Pacific for American national interests. 

The Obama administration entered office with a deep appreciation of the strategic 
importance of the Asia-Pacific to U.S. national interests. America’s future is inti- 
mately tied to that of the Asia-Pacific, and our economic and strategic interests in 
the region are among the most important in the world. The region is home to almost 
one-third of the Earth’s population and accounts for almost one-third of global gross 
domestic product. Strong coordination between the United States and key Asian 
economies was instrumental for the global economic recovery. Currently, more than 
60 percent of our exports go to the Asia-Pacific. American and Asian companies are 
among the most dynamic in the world, and our economies are growing increasingly 
interdependent. The region is also home to critical strategic chokepoints for global 
commerce, emerging power centers that will have profound implications for U.S. and 
international interests, and a foundation for American power projection in the great- 
er Asia-Pacific. 

In recognition of our deep and abiding interests in the region, we are working 
hard to ensure our alliances in the Asia-Pacific are among our strongest and most 
active. Our alliances have underwritten peace and security for over 50 years and 
provided a context for economic prosperity that in many ways has enabled the 
“Asian economic miracle.” This year we are celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
U.S. -Japan alliance and also commemorating the 60th anniversary of the start of 
the Korean War. Our alliances with Japan and the Republic of Korea have evolved 
from strategic bulwarks against Soviet expansionism to truly global partnerships. 

The Obama administration is committed to developing and enhancing each and 
every one of our strategic alliances in the Asia-Pacific. 

Our alliance with Japan is a cornerstone of our strategic engagement in Asia. The 
May 2006 agreement on defense transformation and realignment will enhance de- 
terrence while creating a more sustainable military presence in the region. We are 
working with Japan to create a more durable and forward-looking vision for the alli- 
ance that not only enhances our mutual defense capabilities, but also develops Ja- 
pan’s role as a global leader on issues such as climate change and development as- 
sistance. As we mark the 50th anniversary of the alliance, we will continue to work 
closely with Japan to develop and maximize our joint capabilities as alliance part- 
ners. 

Together with our Asia-Pacific allies, we are working to respond to both tradi- 
tional and nontraditional security challenges ranging from proliferation to climate 
change, as well as developing more robust regional architecture that will help en- 
hance regional capacities to both deal with problems and seize opportunities for 
greater integration and stability. The emergence of transnational challenges neces- 
sitates that the United States work with other partners to find solutions. We will 
continue to work with our traditional allies on these issues, while enhancing rela- 
tionships with countries like China, India, Indonesia, and Vietnam. I would like to 
take the opportunity to emphasize the bilateral, regional and global dimensions of 
our engagement with the Republic of Korea. 

PENINSULAR, REGIONAL, AND GLOBAL DIMENSIONS 

U.S. leadership is indispensable to the maintenance of peace and security on the 
Korean Peninsula. Recognizing this fact, the administration has undertaken steady 
and broad engagement throughout the region, with a particular focus on broadening 
our alliances with Japan and South Korea. In November of last year. President 
Obama visited Japan and South Korea (in addition to China and Singapore) and 
has subsequently had many bilateral meetings with his Japanese counterpart and 
South Korean President Lee M3amg-bak. Secretary Clinton has visited the region 
five times since taking office, with her initial journey as Secretary of State to the 
Asia-Pacific, and her first visit to Japan. Secretary Clinton has enjoyed a strong 
working relationship with Foreign Minister Okada and continues to underscore the 
central importance of the U.S.-Japan alliance to American engagement and strategic 
interests in the region. Most recently. Secretary Clinton attended a historic “ 2+2 
meeting” with Secretary Gates and their counterparts in Seoul, underscoring and 
charting a forward looking vision for the U.S.-ROK alliance. President Obama will 
travel to Seoul this November for the G-20 Summit and will attend the APEC Sum- 
mit in Yokohama, Japan. 
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We are working closely with the Republic of Korea to achieve a partnership that 
is truly global and comprehensive in nature. President Obama and President Lee 
Myung-bak have charted a forward-looking agenda for the alliance, outlined by the 
June 16, 2009 U.S.-ROK Joint Vision Statement. The U.S.-ROK alliance continues 
to evolve rapidly and has provided a solid foundation for security in the Asia-Pacific 
region for more than half a century. This security has helped make possible eco- 
nomic and political development in the ROK that was unimaginable at the end of 
the Korean War. Today Korea is a vibrant democracy with the 14th largest economy 
in the world and is our seventh largest trading partner. Our economic ties continue 
to serve as a strong foundation for the U.S.-ROK partnership. This is why President 
Obama underscored his support the U.S. -Korea free trade agreement by under- 
taking to resolve outstanding issues by the time he visits Seoul in November. Its 
successful implementation will benefit both economies, create jobs, and bolster the 
enduring strength of this strategic partnership in an important and rapidly growing 
region. It can also contribute to the strengthening of our overall bilateral alliance. 
In November of this year, Korea will host the next Gr-20 Summit in Seoul, a first 
for a non-Gr-8 nation and a first for an Asian country. 

The United States and ROK are also working closely to modernize our defense 
alliance, which remains a key element of our overall bilateral relationship. We are 
working closely to adjust our force posture and presence to be better positioned to 
respond to current and future security challenges. We are moving towards a posture 
and presence that reflects a relationship of equals and that ensures a forward-sta- 
tioned deployment of 28,500 American troops in South Korea. We recently moved 
the date of Wartime Operational Control transfer from 2012 to 2015 in order to 
strengthen the transition plan. This change will allow us to more closely syn- 
chronize the ROK lead of the combined defense with other ongoing alliance trans- 
formation efforts. In addition to military cooperation, our broader bilateral relation- 
ship outside the military realm also contributes to and enhances the security of the 
Korean Peninsula. 

The closeness of our alliance with the Republic of Korea is also demonstrated by 
the existence of a series of institutional consultative mechanisms, including the Se- 
curity Consultative Meeting, the Military Consultative Meeting, and the Security 
Policy Initiative. These mechanisms bring together high-level officials to discuss 
critical issues of mutual concern. Secretary Gates will meet with his counterpart on 
October 8 at the next Security Consultative Meeting in Washington, DC. We also 
have regular and increasingly broad trilateral dialogue with the Koreans and Japa- 
nese. The last formal Defense Trilateral Talks were held on September 13 in Wash- 
ington. 

As the ROK has grown and prospered, we have seen a convergence of interests 
between our two countries throughout the world. The ROK continues to be an in- 
creasingly active partner in global affairs, and our bilateral and multilateral co- 
operation transcends the Asia-Pacific region. 

For example, the ROK is currently deploying a destroyer to the Combined Mari- 
time Forces’ counter-piracy operation Combined Task Force 151, and a Korean Ad- 
miral currently holds the rotating command of this task force. Separately, the Kore- 
ans will chair the fall plenary meeting of the Contact Group on Piracy off the Coast 
of Somalia in New York. Korea is deplo 3 dng a Provincial Reconstruction Team to 
Parwan Province in Afghanistan, and the Korean Government quickly deployed 
peacekeepers to Haiti in the wake of the terrible earthquake there this past Janu- 
ary. Korea is also involved in peacekeeping efforts in Lebanon, and they also deploy 
military observers and staff officers to a host of other U.N. peacekeeping missions. 
The ROK has also pledged $200 million towards development in Pakistan. The 
ROK, along with Japan, recently took steps to implement additional sanctions 
against Iran, similar in scope to the excellent measures adopted by the EU, joining 
a growing global consensus and strengthening our efforts to send a unified message 
to Iran that it should uphold its nuclear nonproliferation obligations and negotiate 
seriously on its nuclear program. 

Korea made the leap from aid recipient to aid donor in a very short time span, 
and we are looking for opportunities to work together on development issues going 
forward. The ROK is an exemplar of development and has much to teach the devel- 
oping world. In less than 30 years after the end of the U.S. Peace Corps program 
in Korea, thousands of idealistic young Koreans have volunteered for similar mis- 
sions in the developing world. 


NORTH KOREA 

South Korea’s successful and positive role as a regional power is in stark contrast 
with North Korea. North Korea poses the most immediate risks to both South Korea 
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and the stability of East Asia. North Korea’s unprovoked attack on the Republic of 
Korea naval ship Cheonan on March 26, 2010, claimed the lives of 46 South Korean 
sailors. This attack gave the international community yet another reminder of the 
unpredictable and enduring threat posed by North Korea. 

The United States has responded to a number of provocative actions by the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) — diplomatically, militarily, and economi- 
cally. Let there be no doubt about U.S. conviction here. In the case of the Cheonan 
sinking, the United States worked closely with member states in the U.N. to craft 
a strong response. As a result, on July 9, the U.N. Security Council issued a Presi- 
dential Statement condemning the attack on the Cheonan and demonstrating the 
Council’s unity in confronting threats to international peace and security. 

The United States and the ROK have also coordinated closely on a series of com- 
bined military exercises to ensure readiness and to deter future aggression. These 
defensive exercises are designed to send a clear message to North Korea that the 
United States and ROK are committed to enhancing their combined defensive capa- 
bilities. The first exercise. Invincible Spirit, a combined maritime and air readiness 
exercise, occurred from July 25-28 in the Sea of Japan. On August 16-26, the Com- 
bined Forces Command completed the annual Ulchi Freedom Guardian exercise, 
which focused on ensuring our readiness to prepare for, prevent, and prevail against 
the full range of provocations on the Korean Peninsula both now and in the future. 
The United States and ROK will continue to routinely conduct joint military exer- 
cises to enhance interoperability and increase our ability to respond to threats to 
peace. These steps enhance security on the peninsula by sending a clear message 
of our capabilities and determination. 

In addition, the United States has taken additional steps through the adoption 
of new sanctions targeting DPRK proliferation and illicit activities. By adopting 
these new measures, the United States is sending a signal to the DPRK that its 
provocative actions, including its announced test of a nuclear device, missile 
launches, and the sinking of the Cheonan, are not without costs. On August 30, 
President Obama signed an Executive order implementing new country-specific 
sanctions against the DPRK. The Executive order directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in consultation with the Secretary of State, to target for sanctions individuals 
and entities that support the Government of North Korea through arms sales and 
illicit economic activities, including money laundering, the counterfeiting of goods 
and currency, bulk cash smuggling, and narcotics trafficking. The new Executive 
order supplements existing U.S. sanctions targeting proliferators of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) and those who support them and strengthens our enforcement 
of U.N. Security Council Resolutions 1718 and 1874. The additional sanctions are 
not directed at the North Korean people, who have suffered too long, nor are these 
measures targeted at those who provide legitimate humanitarian relief to the people 
of North Korea. These sanctions target only the North Korean military and leaders. 

As Secretary Clinton has said, “From the beginning of the Obama administration, 
we have made clear that there is a path open to the DPRK to achieve the security 
and international respect it seeks. ... If North Korea chooses that path, sanctions 
will be lifted, energy and other economic assistance will be provided, its relations 
with the United States will be normalized, and the current armistice on the penin- 
sula will be replaced by a permanent peace agreement. But as long as it makes a 
different choice — if it continues its defiance, provocations, and belligerence — it will 
continue to suffer the consequences.” 


WAY AHEAD 

The Republic of Korea is a key partner and contributor to regional and global 
peace and stability. The Obama administration is unwavering in its resolve to up- 
hold its treaty commitments to defend its allies. We highly value our broad relation- 
ships with the ROK and Japan and are deepening our security relationships with 
both countries as well as with our other partners in the region to ensure peace and 
stability on the peninsula. The U.S. position on the DPRK has remained constant: 
we will not accept North Korea as a nuclear weapons power. The United States has 
underscored numerous times that North Korea can only achieve the security and 
international respect it seeks by ceasing its provocative behavior, improving its rela- 
tions with its neighbors, compl3dng with international law, and taking irreversible 
steps toward fulfilling its denuclearization commitments under the September 2006 
joint statement. 

The attack on the Cheonan served as a stark reminder of the importance of our 
alliance in the face of continued North Korean provocations and raised tensions to 
a level not seen in many years. This unprovoked aggression reinforces the need to 
be prepared for a broad range of security challenges from the north and all manner 
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of unpredictable developments. American, Japanese, and ROK commitment to the 
peace and security of Northeast Asia will remain critical to deal with North Korea, 
but also to ensure a context for peace and stability in the greater Asia-Pacific. 

As President Obama has stated, the United States is a “Pacific power.” Our alli- 
ance relationship with the Republic of Korea serves as a critical anchor for our stra- 
tegic engagement in the Asia-Pacific. Looking back over the past 60 years, it is 
amazing to see the evolution of the U.S.-ROK relationship. The relationship is no 
longer defined solely through the monocular lens of North Korea, but is increasingly 
global in scope. Our shared interests and democratic values will prove instrumental 
in ensuring a context of peace and prosperity for the Asia-Pacific for the coming 
years. 

Thank you for extending this opportunity to me to testify today on this timely and 
important issue. I am happy to respond to any questions you may have. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you, Secretary Campbell. 

General Sharp, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF GEN WALTER L. SHARP, USA, COMMANDER, 

UNITED NATIONS COMMAND; COMMANDER, REPUBLIC OF 

KOREA-U.S. COMBINED FORCES COMMAND; AND COM- 
MANDER, U.S. FORCES-KOREA 

General Sharp. Thank you, sir. Chairman Levin, Senator 
McCain, distinguished members of the committee; I thank you very 
much for this opportunity to update you today on the security situ- 
ation on the Korean Peninsula. 

Before I start, if I may, sir. I’d like to introduce my Command 
Sergeant Major, Bob Winzenried, who is here with me, who is so 
critical in taking care of those 28,500 soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines that are part of the peninsula. It’s an honor for both of us 
to be here today, sir. 

Chairman Levin. A warm welcome to you both, and please pass 
along to those 28,500 men and women and their families our 
thanks and our gratitude to them for their service. 

General Sharp. Thank you. Senator. 

Actually during my last testimony in front of you on March 26, 
North Korea launched a premeditated and unprovoked attack on 
the ROK Navy ship the Cheonan. After aiding our Korean allies 
with recovery operations, a multinational investigation led by Ko- 
rean, British, Australian, Swedish, Canadian, and United States 
experts concluded the following: A shock wave and bubble effect 
generated by an underwater explosion of a North Korean-launched 
torpedo at a depth of 6 to 8 meters and 3 meters left of the center 
of the ship caused the ROK ship the Cheonan to split apart and 
killed 46 sailors. 

After the publication of these findings, the UNC Military Armi- 
stice Commission and the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion established a special investigation team which, based on a 
multinational investigation, concluded that North Korea attacked 
the Cheonan and it was a major armistice violation. 

Our ROK allies and the United States have launched a series of 
sea, air, and land exercises to better prepare us to deter and defeat 
North Korean provocations. The first of these exercises. Invincible 
Spirit, was successfully led in the seas off the east coast of Korea. 
Others are scheduled in the near future and, along with our reg- 
ular exercises such as Ulchi Freedom Guardian and Key Resolve, 
these exercises have all greatly expanded to include training that 
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focuses both on deterring and defeating future provocations by 
North Korea. 

The attack on the Cheonan along with the continued develop- 
ment and testing of nuclear and ballistic weapons in violation of 
multiple Security Council resolutions, demonstrates that North 
Korea continues to be a great threat to peace and prosperity in 
Northeast Asia. The continuing focus of North Korea on WMD, bal- 
listic missile technology, special forces, long-range artillery threats 
to civilian populations, and asymmetrical means, along with the de- 
clared regime goal of North Korea to become a great and powerful 
nation by 2012, suggest that it will continue to threaten the region 
and the ROK in the future. 

On the ROK-U.S. alliance front, the Korean President, Lee 
Myung-bak, requested and President Obama agreed to adjust the 
transition of OPCON from April 2012 to 2015. Although the ROK 
and the United States were on track militarily to complete the 
OPCON transition in 2012, this adjustment will allow the alliance 
to synchronize a number of ongoing alliance initiatives, of which 
transition of OPCON is just one of them. 

The new, much more comprehensive plan, called Strategic Alli- 
ance 2015, goes well beyond OPCON. It synchronizes all the trans- 
formation initiatives currently under way, to include refining and 
improving our OP plans, more realistic training and exercises, the 
development of new organizational structures, the acquiring, orga- 
nizing, and training, improved capabilities, and the movement of 
U.S. forces to two enduring hubs. 

Strategic Alliance 2015 will enable the ROK and U.S. forces to 
successfully confront future security challenges and set the condi- 
tions for lasting peace in the Korean Peninsula and in the region. 

Tour normalization complements our other transformation efforts 
by providing the command with soldiers, sailors, airmen, and ma- 
rines who are highly trained in all of our contingency plans, who 
possess in-depth knowledge of the North Korean threat, and who 
have a strong professional and personal knowledge of and training 
with our Korean counterparts and hosts. It also clearly dem- 
onstrates the commitment of the United States to the region and 
to the ROK, a factor that I think is both critical now and even 
more so in the future. Tour normalization also reduces the stress 
on our military by eliminating an unneeded unaccompanied tour. 

Your continued support in this initiative is critical and very 
much appreciated. 

An important part of the command’s Yongsan Relocation Pro- 
gram (YRP) and land partnership initiatives is housing. To meet 
our future housing needs at Camp Humphreys, the Department is 
developing a Humphreys Housing Opportunities Plan (HHOP). 
This plan is examining the combination of several housing options. 
First is the HHOP and second is Army Family Housing Military 
Construction (MILCON). 

The Army Housing Opportunities Program draws upon the pri- 
vate sector development, financing, and operational support for the 
construction and operation of housing units without the need for 
military capital investment. MILCON, if approved, supports the 
housing needs for the additional families that HHOP cannot house. 
Combining new financial models with traditional means of funding 
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moves us significantly closer to our goal of providing 
servicemembers and their families with quality housing and facili- 
ties after they move to Camp Humphreys under the YRP and the 
Land Partnership Program. 

Again, your support is greatly appreciated. 

Northeast Asia and Korea remain the location of some of the 
greatest security opportunities and challenges. The North Korean 
threat continues to transform itself. The conventional threat con- 
tinues, but we now face an enemy capable of using a number of 
asymmetrical means to threaten its neighbors in hope of gaining 
concessions, while also violating past agreements, international 
norms, and the U.N. Security Council (UNSC) resolutions. 

The ROK and the United States are more strongly united than 
ever before to deter North Korean provocations and aggression and 
to defeat them, if necessaiy. Strategic Alliance 2015 will provide us 
with the means with which we will successfully maintain peace 
and promote freedom in Northeast Asia. 

Together, the ROK and the United States have kept the peace 
in the region for 57 years. I am confident that we will continue to 
do so until a lasting peace has been established in the region. 

Again, I thank you for your support and for the opportunity to 
appear before you today. I look forward to answering your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of General Sharp follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by GEN Walter L. Sharp, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the 
privilege of appearing before you today to discuss the security situation on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula. I greatly appreciate this opportunity to update the committee on af- 
fairs in Korea since the last time I appeared before you last March. The year 2010 
marks the 60th anniversary of the start of the Korean War, a 3-year conflict that 
resulted in millions of military and civilian casualties and has yet to be concluded 
by a formal peace agreement. U.S. Forces Korea and our component commands, in 
cooperation with government and veterans organizations in the Republic of Korea 
(ROK), have been conducting a host of events to honor Korean, U.S., and United 
Nations veterans who fought courageously side-by-side to repel North Korea’s ag- 
gression of 6 decades ago. The year 2010 also marks the 57th anniversary of signing 
the U.S. -ROK Mutual Defense Treaty. Serving as a cornerstone for the broader 
U.S.-ROK Alliance, mutual commitments under the treaty have allowed both na- 
tions to deter aggression against the ROK and promote peace and stability on the 
Korean Peninsula and throughout the broader region of Northeast Asia. As observed 
by President Obama in his Korean War Veterans Armistice Day Proclamation of 
July 26, 2010, the U.S.-ROK Alliance is rooted in shared sacrifice, common values, 
mutual interest, and respect, where the partnership is vital to stability in Asia and 
the world. Despite the Alliance’s promotion of stability, however. North Korea’s 
sinking of the ROK naval ship Cheonan last March and other provocations by 
Pyongyang shows that a comprehensive peace has yet to settle over the Korean Pe- 
ninsula. 


STATE OF AFFAIRS IN KOREA 

North Korea remains a threat to peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula and 
in Northeast Asia as a whole. Pyongyang continues to build its asymmetric and con- 
ventional military capabilities despite the dire economic conditions faced by its peo- 
ple and threatens the use of these capabilities as a means to manipulate the inter- 
national community. Its long-range artillery and missile forces are an immediate 
and daily threat to the ROK’s capital city of Seoul — which is located approximately 
30 miles from the military demarcation line — as well as to over 23 million people 
that inhabit the Greater Seoul Metropolitan Area (Seoul, Incheon, and Gyeonggi 
Province). While responsible nations of the world are working toward reducing the 
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existence of weapons of mass destruction, North Korea continues to develop these 
weapons and the means to deliver them. Pyongyang also develops and maintains 
robust asymmetric warfare capabilities as exemplified by the large size and aggres- 
sive positioning of its Special Operations Forces. Based upon past behavior, North 
Korea has great potential to proliferate weapons of mass destruction and related 
technologies. Thus, in both conventional and increasingly asymmetric terms. North 
Korea and its provocative behavior remains a threat not only to the ROK and 
United States, but also to the broader region of Northeast Asia. 

The threat posed by North Korea received heightened attention on March 26, 
2010, when it conducted a premeditated and unprovoked attack on the ROK naval 
ship Cheonan. At the time of the attack, the Cheonan was patrolling off the west 
coast of Korea in the vicinity of Paengnyong Island. North Korea’s unprovoked at- 
tack sank the ship and took the lives of 46 sailors and several rescue personnel dur- 
ing the rescue attempts. In the aftermath of the Cheonan tragedy, the ROK Govern- 
ment acted in a responsible manner and led a joint civilian-military investigation 
group to determine the cause of the Cheonan’s sinking that included the participa- 
tion of experts from foreign governments. The investigation conducted by the group 
was performed in an objective, scientific, thorough, and deliberate manner, con- 
cluding that North Korea was responsible for the ship’s sinking. This finding was 
assessed by a special investigative team from the United Nations Command Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission (UNCMAC). The special investigation team determined 
that North Korea’s action, by failing to enforce a complete cessation of all hostilities 
in Korea, failing to respect the waters contiguous to the island of Paengnyong, mak- 
ing an armed intrusion and/or the firing of a torpedo into Paengnyong Island’s con- 
tiguous waters, and making a deliberate and premeditated armed attack on the 
Cheonan, constituted major violations of the Armistice Agreement. This determina- 
tion made by the UNCMAC special investigation team was endorsed by the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission. It should be noted that our Korean partners and 
friends greatly appreciated the resolution passed by the U.S. Senate last May that 
expressed sympathy to the families of those killed when the Cheonan sank. 

In response to this unprovoked act of aggression. President Obama directed his 
military commanders to coordinate closely with their ROK counterparts to ensure 
readiness and to deter future aggression. As a result of this direction Secretary of 
Defense Gates and his Korean counterpart Kim Tae-young announced last July that 
a series of combined military exercises would be conducted. These exercises are de- 
signed to send a clear message to North Korea that its aggressive behavior must 
stop and the United States and ROK are committed to enhancing their combined 
defensive capabilities. The first exercise held in this series, a combined maritime 
and air readiness exercise held from 25-28 July 2010, was called Invincible Spirit 
and occurred in the seas east of Korea. The naval portion of the exercise featured 
20 Alliance ships that conducted extensive training in the areas of anti-submarine 
warfare, battle group air defense, and surface warfare training to include live-fire 
exercises. Complimenting the naval events was a robust air component composed of 
over 200 Alliance aircraft flying a variety of missions in the skies over and around 
the ROK. Approximately 8,000 Alliance Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marine per- 
sonnel participated in the Invincible Spirit exercise. 

Following Invincible Spirit was the Ulchi Freedom Guardian exercise that was 
held from 16-26 August 2010. This annual exercise, like all other training events 
conducted by the Combined Forces Command, was designed to improve the Alli- 
ance’s ability to defend the ROK. The exercise was focused on ensuring our readi- 
ness to prepare for, prevent, and prevail against the full range of provocations on 
the Korean Peninsula both now and in the future. It helped teach, coach, and men- 
tor Command personnel on staff and leadership decision-making processes. 

Ulchi Freedom Guardian was supposed to be followed by a 5-day anti-submarine 
warfare exercise from 5-9 September in the waters off the west coast of the Korean 
Peninsula. Regretfully, the conduct of this exercise has been delayed due to adverse 
weather conditions created by a typhoon that swept through the region earlier this 
month. Once held, the focus of this exercise will be anti-submarine warfare tactics, 
techniques, and procedures. The exercise is scoped to send North Korea a clear mes- 
sage about its provocative behavior while at the same time enhance Alliance capa- 
bilities and demonstrate the flexibility and interoperability of U.S. and ROK forces. 
It will be defensive in nature, reinforce regional stability, and send a message of 
deterrence to Pyongyang. Planning is ongoing for combined exercises in addition to 
those discussed above that will continue to strengthen U.S. -ROK capabilities and re- 
inforce a message to North Korea that its aggressive behavior must stop and that 
the Alliance remains committed to enhancing combined defense. 
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STRATEGIC ALLIANCE 2015 

Since I appeared before you last March, President Obama and President Lee of 
the ROK agreed to adjust the transition of wartime operational control (OPCON) 
until December 2015. Although the United States and ROK were on track militarily 
for OPCON transition in 2012, this adjustment will provide the Alliance additional 
time to synchronize a variety of ongoing Alliance initiatives of which wartime 
OPCON transition is just one. The adjustment of OPCON transition also allows the 
ROK and U.S. to ensure Alliance initiatives collectively support the U.S.-ROK Joint 
Vision Statement of June 2009. 

At the U.S.-ROK Foreign and Defense Minister’s Meeting last July all four min- 
isters agreed to develop a comprehensive Alliance transformation plan that goes be- 
yond simply OPCON transition. This plan will be called Strategic Alliance 2016 and 
will be completed and signed by next month’s Security Consultative Meeting. Stra- 
tegic Alliance 2015 will align all of the transformation initiatives currently under- 
way to include the ROK’s ongoing defense reform program and U.S. transformation 
program, with a goal of building adaptive capabilities to deter and defeat any future 
provocations on the Korean Peninsula and to fight and win if deterrence fails. The 
Alliance is creating an overarching and synchronized combined transformation plan 
that has agreed to end states and milestones to ensure a smooth evolution of com- 
bined defense for the ROK. Initiatives falling under the Strategic Alliance 2015 con- 
struct include OPCON transition, refining and improving combined plans, the defi- 
nition and development of new organizational structures, the procurement and cer- 
tification of ROK capabilities to lead the warfight, and the consolidation of U.S. 
military units located in Korea onto two enduring hubs. End state conditions for 
Strategic Alliance 2015 include ROK assumption of the lead for the combined de- 
fense by late 2015, synchronization and completion of most Alliance transformation 
initiatives, and collective support for the U.S.-ROK Joint Vision Statement. Current 
plans to transition USFK to U.S. Korea Command (KORCOM) will be implemented 
on schedule. As a result of the delay in OPCON transition, however, KORCOM staff 
will be dual hatted as the U.S. contribution to Combined Forces Command until the 
latter organization is disestablished by OPCON transition in 2015. After OPCON 
transition, KORCOM will play a supporting role to the ROK Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The ROK is already in the process of procuring the equipment, conducting the 
training, and making the organizational changes needed to eventually lead the 
warfight. Until all these ROK actions are completed, however, the U.S. will provide 
agreed upon bridging and enduring capabilities. By adjusting the date of OPCON 
transition to late 2015 the ROK has more time to field many of the critical systems 
that are part of an ongoing defense reform initiative and to ultimately assume lead 
of the warfight. The Strategic Alliance 2015 plan will improve readiness by allowing 
time for the ROK to establish key warfighting headquarters and to acquire critical 
command and control systems and capahilities. As a result, the OPCON transition 
process will progress smoother and ultimately end in stronger Alliance forces. 

TOUR NORMALIZATION 

Another initiative under implementation hy the Command is tour normalization. 
In the 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review, the Department of Defense committed 
itself to the long term goal of normalizing the stationing of U.S. forces in the ROK 
from unaccompanied to accompanied tours. Indeed, we are in the process of chang- 
ing U.S. force presence in the ROK from being one of forward-deployed to one of 
being forward-stationed with the presence of family members. In December 2008 the 
length of tours for servicememhers assigned to Korea changed to 3/2-year accom- 
panied and 1-year unaccompanied. Since the summer of 2008, the number of fami- 
lies in Korea has increased from 1,700 to around 4,200, with a Command sponsor- 
ship waiting list of over 500 servicemember families. The Command’s goal is to tour 
normalize 85 percent of the force as the required resources and infrastructure be- 
come available sometime near the end of this decade. At that time, approximately 
12,000 servicemember families will be in the ROK and most military personnel will 
be on 3-year accompanied/2-year unaccompanied tours similar to the forces sta- 
tioned in Europe and Japan. 

Tour normalization provides a host of benefits. Implementation will improve com- 
bat capability and force readiness by decreasing personnel turnover — 86 percent of 
the force in Korea today is on a 1-year assignment. Tour normalization also dem- 
onstrates a greater commitment on the part of the United States to the ROK as well 
as the larger Asia-Pacific region. By extending tours to 2- and 3-years in length, less 
stress will be placed on servicememhers and their families. Finally, the timing for 
normalization is right, because it can leverage off other Command transformation 
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initiatives to include the Yongsan Relocation Plan (YRP) and Land Partnership Plan 
(LPP). 


HUMPHREYS HOUSING PLAN 

An important part of the Command’s transformation program and YRP/LPP ini- 
tiatives is housing. Future housing needs at U.S. Army Garrison (UASG) Hum- 
phreys will be satisfied through the Humphreys Housing Plan, which consists of two 
components: the Humphreys Housing Opportunity Program (HHOP) and Army 
Family Housing (AFH) Military Construction (MILCON) funds. The HHOP involves 
a partnership between the U.S. Army in Korea and private industry that will create 
modern housing accommodations for servicemembers and families assigned to the 
ROK. 

The HHOP draws upon private sector development, financing, and operational 
support for the construction and operation of 1,400 housing units at USAG Hum- 
phreys under a permitted SOFA Use Agreement without the need for Army capital 
investment. Costing approximately $800 million, HHOP units will be built on land 
granted by the ROK under the Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA) and is one part 
of a larger effort to construct 2,902 units of housing on the garrison. Units built 
under this program will be rented to servicemembers using their Overseas Housing 
Allowance (OHA) as the means of payment. No guarantees on occupancy or terms 
of rent will be made, however, to the private operator. Units constructed under 
HHOP will include a mix of three, four, and five bedroom apartments, each offering 
ample living space, modern interior finishes, comfortable floor plans, and embedded 
with family support infrastructure such as playgrounds, community centers, and 
athletic fields. By leveraging permitted land under the SOFA with market demand, 
HHOP is able to construct modern affordable housing that meets servicemember 
needs at no capital investment cost to the Army. 

In addition to the 1,400 housing units built under the HHOP, the Humphreys 
Housing Plan requests the application of AFH MILCON funds toward the over- 
arching plan of building 2,902 units in total on USAG Humphreys. If approved, 
AFH MILCON funding will be used to construct 1,127 housing units. Both the 
HHOP and AFH MILCON funding are vital components of the Command’s objective 
of accommodating 60 percent of the servicemember housing requirement at USAG 
Humphreys onpost. 


SUMMARY 

Pyongyang’s attack on the Cheonan last March shows that North Korea remains 
a serious threat to peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula and in Northeast 
Asia as a whole. In response to the threat posed and belligerent actions taken by 
North Korea, the U.S. -ROK Alliance has conducted — and will continue to conduct 
in the future — exercises designed to increase the combined capability, reinforce the 
message that Pyongyang must stop its ag^essive behavior, and to demonstrate the 
Alliance remains committed to enhancing its combined defense. U.S. commitment to 
defense of the ROK remains unshakable. As announced in a joint statement by De- 
fense Secretary Gates and his Korean counterpart Kim Tae-young in Seoul last 
July, we remain committed to ensuring sufficient combined force capabilities and 
the provision of extended deterrence through the U.S. nuclear umbrella, conven- 
tional strike, and missile defense capabilities while maintaining an enduring U.S. 
military force presence and the current level of American troops in the ROK. It is 
in everyone’s interests — to include North Korea — for Pyongyang to stop its provoca- 
tive behavior, cease threatening its neighbors, take actions to promote peace and 
stability on the Korean Peninsula, and implement irreversible steps to fulfill its 
denuclearization commitments. 

The Strategic Alliance 2015 plan will better synchronize ongoing transformation 
efforts between the United States and ROK. Additionally, the plan reaffirms U.S. 
commitment to the ROK, ensures both nations are better prepared to deter and de- 
feat aggression, and will ultimately result in a stronger Alliance. As movement is 
made towards the plan’s end state, the Alliance will have the right operational 
plans, right organizational structures, the right capabilities and systems, right exer- 
cises, and right force structure and alignment to ensure that the Alliance grows 
stronger and is ready to fight tonight across the entire spectrum of conflict. 

Thank you and I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you so much, General Sharp. 

We’re going to have votes throughout the morning, so we will 
just need to try to work through those votes. Let’s try a first round 
of 7 minutes. 
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General, South Korea showed great restraint in not retaliating 
for the attack on the Cheonan. Were you surprised by the relatively 
mild response to this unprovoked attack? 

General Sharp. Sir, I think starting on March 26 South Korea 
acted very, very responsibly, in that they first, in the international 
community, had to go to determine what caused the incident. As 
you recall, back on March 26 there was clearly uncertainty as to 
what caused the sinking of the ship. Had it run aground? Was 
there a mine? It was unclear. 

What Lee Myung-bak did is he said: “We have to be clear and 
determine exactly what the cause was.” So he had an international 
group of experts come in and take a look at it, and work through 
the next several weeks. Then it became clear that this was a pre- 
meditated attack by North Korea. 

I think that during that time period President Lee made it very 
clear that he was not going to stand for any future provocations. 
But his big focus at the time — and I think rightfully so — was deter- 
mining the exact cause and then working this through the U.N. in 
order to be able to condemn North Korea. 

Chairman Levin. When President Lee says he’s not going to 
stand for future provocations, what does that mean, given the fact 
that there was no response of a significant nature from South 
Korea to this attack? This isn’t just a provocation, this is an attack, 
a premeditated attack. 

General Sharp. Sir, he has done some things and the military 
has done things. They have changed some of their tactics and tech- 
niques, both along the DMZ and especially out in the West Sea, of 
how they operate in order to be able to ensure that this does not 
happen again and that they are better prepared to respond to it in 
the future. 

I think what he did was work very closely on the diplomatic side 
in order to be able to garner international support to blame North 
Korea and to call on them to stop doing these types of acts in the 
future. 

Chairman Levin. China has been reluctant to publicly criticize 
North Korea for its actions generally, and most recently was un- 
willing to acknowledge North Korea’s involvement in the attack 
and sinking of the ship. Let me address this to you. Secretary 
Campbell. Why is China reluctant to hold North Korea to account 
for its actions? 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just say very 
quickly in terms of the previous question, I think the fact is that 
South Korea responded across a range of areas: sanctions, very 
strong and clear language to the nation, military steps that Gen- 
eral Sharp has underscored, and also an effort at the U.N. 

I think there was a profound recognition of what are the stakes 
involved. Later this year. South Korea is holding what for them is 
probably the most historic international event in their history, the 
G-20, the first time it’s been held in South Korea. So in truth, I 
think this was an act of great statesmanship and restraint, a very 
difficult act, and one which I hope the United States supported 
fully. 

As you indicate, Mr. Chairman, the truth is that the Cheonan in- 
cident makes clear that China has a very complex calculus that 
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they look at on the Korean Peninsula. I think at a strategic level 
the United States and China share some things in common. We 
want to maintain peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula. We 
seek a Korean Peninsula without nuclear weapons. But it is also 
the case that they have a long historic relationship with North 
Korea. They also have over the course of the last 10 to 15 years 
built a very strong relationship with South Korea. 

I think through some of the diplomacy they have undertaken at 
the U.N., which, as President Obama and others have indicated, we 
were disappointed in certain circumstances during the course of 
some of that diplomacy. Ultimately, we were relatively satisfied 
with the outcome in terms of the overall statement, but the process 
was quite difficult. 

I think through some of those actions they have complicated 
their relationship with South Korea. I think they’re going to have 
to take steps over the course of the next several years to rebuild 
that relationship. 

In recent meetings, both the visit of the Vice Foreign Minister 
here to Washington, Cui Tiankai, and also the visit last week with 
Deputy National Security Adviser Tom Donilon and Larry Sum- 
mers, I think there was an appreciation that the United States and 
China must step up its dialogue on the Korean Peninsula, and we 
are seeking to do so. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. We’ve heard about stepping up dialogue with 
China for a long, long time, and it hasn’t resulted in anything as 
far as I’m concerned. You say that this event and their failure to 
take a decent position in response to the attack on the ship you 
said complicates their relationship with South Korea. It sure 
doesn’t help their relationship with us as far as I’m concerned. I 
think it’s totally unacceptable that China is so unsupportive of 
strong action against North Korea when you have not just a provo- 
cation — that word is pretty mild — you have an attack, premedi- 
tated attack on a ship, that killed 46 sailors. 

I think it’s totally unacceptable and I think China ought to be 
told, in no uncertain terms, that it complicates its relationship, not 
just with South Korea, but with us as well. 

Now, the delay in terms of the transfer of wartime control of 
South Korean troops from 2012 to 2015, it seems to me is also trou- 
bling. Maybe it’s the result of the attack on the ship. If that’s the 
main cause, that’s one thing. But if it’s the result of their not being 
prepared to take on that responsibility in April 2012 the way they 
were supposed to, that’s something very different, because I think 
we have to expect that South Korea has to step up in terms of 
costs, in terms of responsibility. 

The cost of maintaining our troops is a high cost. The cost of just 
shifting the location of our troops has now gone up significantly. 
The share of that cost was supposed to be 40 percent, I believe, of 
the $10 billion cost would go to South Korea. It’s now $13 billion. 
We’re not asking them, we never would and never have, to pay our 
troops, but when it comes to the cost of maintaining our troops in 
their country, it seems to me it’s very different. 

I’m troubled by the delay, I must tell you. Was this requested. 
General, by President Lee or was that our idea? 
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General Sharp. Sir, that was requested clearly by President Lee 
to President Obama in June, and there were lots of discussions 
about the delay. I believe what it boiled down to is President Lee 
did not feel that 2012, with what’s going on in North Korea and 
in other places around the world, was the best time to make such 
a major change in this alliance and to disestablish CFG and to go 
into a supporting and supported relationship. 

What we have done is to make sure that the additional time be- 
tween 2012 and 2015 makes us stronger, and I do believe that 
when we come out of this, the synchronization of the initiatives 
that I talked about in my opening statement, we will be a stronger 
alliance because of it. 

We have made very clear to the ROK that this is not business 
as usual. This is not just a delay of 3 years and just extend the 
milestones. In fact, I joined the Two Plus Two in July when our 
two secretaries were there. The base plan for Alliance 2015 was 
agreed to. When Secretary Gates and Minister Kim Tae-Young 
meet on October 8 here in Washington for the SCM, they will sign 
some very detailed annexes which cover the very details of what we 
mean when we say we’re going to develop new, realistic plans 
based upon what we see going on in North Korea and the region 
to deal with the full range of possible contingencies; that all of our 
exercises now and in the future will exercise against those types 
of contingencies; that the ROK will buy, organize, and train the ca- 
pabilities they need in order to be able to truly lead the warfight 
by 2015. We’ll have a comprehensive certification program, not only 
on OPCON, but all of the different programs, and that we will syn- 
chronize that with our move south and our move down to Camp 
Humphreys. 

So again, from an alliance perspective, I believe that President 
Obama, after talking with our alliance partner, at the request of 
our alliance partner, agreed to delay it in order to be able to help 
improve our capabilities over the next several years. 

Chairman Levin. As you remember, in March this committee 
was informed that the transfer of wartime control of Korean troops, 
not ours but Korean troops, which has been planned for so many 
years, delayed a number of times, we were assured in March it was 
on track for April 2012. So this is another — it’s a long delay, and 
I hope it’s the last one. But I’ve heard this explanation before and 
I think it just basically takes some of the pressure off South Korea 
to do what they need to do to control their own troops operationally 
in time of war. 

So I’m troubled by that length of the delay. I think symbolically 
the delay because of the attack may have been appropriate, for 1 
year. But the 3-year delay to me is excessive and sends the wrong 
signal to the South Koreans in terms of what they have committed 
to do for a decade now, which is to be ready to take OPCON of 
their own troops. 

Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Campbell, would you agree that one of the strongest 
measures we could take to affirm our relationship with South 
Korea would be to ratify the U.S. -South Korea FTA? 

Mr. Campbell. I would agree with that, sir. 
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Senator McCain. Isn’t it true that South Korea is now con- 
cluding FTAs with other countries? 

Mr. Campbell. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCain. Which gives us a disadvantage in the long run 
by not having those same kinds of agreements? 

Mr. Campbell. I would simply stand by the first statement that 
you made, yes. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Gregson, does North Korea have a reliable nuclear ca- 
pability? 

Mr. Gregson. We know that North Korea aspires to a nuclear 
capability. 

Senator McCain. I’ll repeat the question: Does North Korea have 
a reliable nuclear capability? 

Mr. Gregson. Not to our knowledge. 

Senator McCain. Does North Korea have the capability to deliver 
a nuclear weapon? 

Mr. Gregson. Not to our knowledge. 

Senator McCain. That’s very interesting, because published re- 
ports indicate that they certainly have a — do they have a nuclear 
capability, then. Secretary Gregson? 

Mr. Gregson. They have demonstrated the ability to detonate 
nuclear devices. 

Senator McCain. Secretary Campbell, one of the reasons why we 
get a little cynical around here is exemplified by the comment you 
made about China. I wrote it down: “step up its dialogue,” “step up 
its dialogue.” Remarkable statement. The Chinese have not only 
not helped us with Korea over the years, they have been an obsta- 
cle to increased sanctions. They warned the United States that we 
shouldn’t send an aircraft carrier into international waters. So we 
need to “step up the dialogue.” 

Secretary Gregson, do you currently see any evidence of tech- 
nology transfer between North Korea and Iran? 

Mr. Gregson. Yes. 

Senator McCain. Could you in open hearing, or maybe it’s classi- 
fied, give us an idea of what kind of technology transfer is taking 
place between North Korea and Iran? 

Mr. Gregson. I’d rather do that in a different session. 

Senator McCain. Do you admit, though, that this is serious? 

Mr. Gregson. Yes. North Korea has demonstrated frequently 
their intent to violate a number of international norms, sanctions, 
and resolutions to transfer forbidden military technology to more 
than one other party. 

Senator McCain. Do you have any information that the North 
Korean submarine that sank the Cheonan was using Iranian tech- 
nology? 

Mr. Gregson. I’d rather go into that in a separate session. 

Senator McCain. Is it possible that the same act of “provocation” 
could have been committed against a U.S. warship just as easily? 

Mr. Gregson. Certainly the ability to attack from ambush, to 
conduct a surprise attack, is a threat, yes, that could have been at- 
tempted. I would not characterize it as “just as easily.” 
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Senator McCain. The North Korean submarine had the capa- 
bility to launch an attack on a U.S. ship just as they did a South 
Korean corvette. 

General Sharp, in light of the usual turmoil that accompanies 
the succession imbroglios that we’ve watched in the past as far as 
North Korea is concerned, have you seen increased acts of provo- 
cation on the part of the North Koreans and/or military buildup on 
the other side of the DMZ? 

General Sharp. Sir, not military buildup. The summer training 
cycle they have gone through over the last several months has been 
a normal or maybe even slightly below normal summer training 
cycle. Up to that point before that, the acts, especially out in the 
northwest islands with some artillery firings out in the West Sea, 
were clearly acts to demonstrate — I also don’t like the word “provo- 
cation,” but to clearly demonstrate to the people of South Korea 
that they have the capability to do things at their will. So we have 
seen those continue until very recently. 

Senator McCain. Secretary Gregson or Secretary Campbell, it 
seems that the youngest son will be the successor. Is that the tea 
leaves reading that we get out of this? 

Mr. Campbell. Your guess is as good as ours. Senator. 

Senator McCain. That’s an interesting comment on our intel- 
ligence capability in North Korea. 

General Sharp, what is, in your view, the readiness and capa- 
bility of the North Korean military? 

General Sharp. Sir, it’s an extremely large force that is posi- 
tioned very close to the DMZ, and we believe that if they wanted 
to do an all-out attack they could do that with very little notice. 
We have seen them over the last several years primarily putting 
their money into their ballistic missile force, their nuclear capa- 
bility, and their special operating forces. They have not put as 
much money, we do not believe, in their conventional forces. 

But when you really take a look at it, with that many millions 
of North Korean soldiers that have one mission, to attack south 
and to kill as many as you can, you don’t need a whole bunch of 
technology to be able to do that, and money going into it. We still 
see the great majority of North Korean money going into their mili- 
tary-first policy. 

Senator McCain. That, in the scenario, would be a devastating 
artillery attack on Seoul? 

General Sharp. Sir, they clearly have well over 200 long-range 
systems that could strike the heart of Seoul today without moving 
either their weapons or their ammunition, and with a city of 28 
million that’s within that range. We work very hard in our war 
plans to be prepared to quickly take that artillery out, both by 
counterfire artillery and by joint fires, by our naval and our air 
forces, both on the ROK and the U.S. side. We work that very hard 
throughout the year in many, many different exercises. 

But I have to be realistic. We’re not going to be able to stop all 
that artillery and there will be a lot of destruction if they choose 
to do that. 

Senator McCain. Secretary Gregson, if we feel it necessary will 
we continue to send aircraft carriers and other naval vessels into 
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the region, which China has “warned” us that we shouldn’t send 
carriers or naval power into these “international” waters? 

Mr. Gregson. Yes, we will. The ability to exploit freedom of the 
seas has been a principle of our republic since the beginning. 

Senator McCain. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to you and 
Senator McCain for convening this hearing. It reminds us, I think, 
that not so long ago, certainly as the last century was ending and 
we were looking to this century, we were saying that our focus 
would be in the Asia Pacific region in terms of the opportunities 
and the security challenges. Needless to say, because of September 
11, 2001, our focus has been on the Middle East and South Asia. 

But that doesn’t mean that history has stopped moving in the di- 
rection it was moving in Northeast Asia and the Western Pacific. 
This area remains, as the opening statements of the chairman, the 
ranking member, and your statements and questions and answers 
now reveal in some detail, a very dynamic, dangerous, and impor- 
tant area for our national security. 

We are a Pacific Nation and our presence there is not only criti- 
cally important to our security and our economic well-being, but to 
the security and economic well-being of the region. It’s important 
to say that so many of the countries in the region depend on our 
presence there. 

So I appreciate the opportunity that the leadership of this com- 
mittee has given us to focus on this, and of course our relationship 
with South Korea just gets better and better. This is an increas- 
ingly strong and important alliance to us of real mutual benefit. 

I couldn’t agree more about the strategic importance of the Korea 
ETA. I do want to say for the record that Senator Webb and I 
reached out to some of our Democratic colleagues in the Senate to 
show that there was bipartisan support and 10 of us, a month or 
so ago, sent a letter to President Obama urging him to expedite 
movement of the ETA this year through Congress. 

I want to thank the witnesses for their testimony, also for their 
leadership, particularly in the time since the North Korean attack 
on the Cheonan. I appreciate President Obama’s strength and soli- 
darity with President Lee and our allies in South Korea in the 
aftermath of the Cheonan and all that we’ve done. 

I must say that this morning in the New York Times former 
President Carter had an op-ed piece which contrasted so dramati- 
cally and disappointingly for me with the policy that the adminis- 
tration has followed, in which he says: “North Korea wants to 
make a deal.” There’s one really stunning omission here. President 
Carter finds it possible to say that the North Koreans he spoke to 
expressed concern about several recent American actions, including 
unwarranted sanctions, ostentatious inclusion of North Korea 
among nations subject to nuclear attack, and provocative military 
maneuvers with South Korea. But he fails to mention the Cheonan 
incident and that certainly puts in doubt his conclusion that the 
leadership of North Korea that he spoke to is anxious to reengage 
again. 
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In this regard, I want to read from a great statement that I 
thought Secretary Gates made at the Shangri-La conference in 
Singapore last year: “I think that everyone in the room is familiar 
with the tactics that the North Koreans use. They create a crisis 
and the rest of us pay a price to return to the status quo ante. As 
the expression goes in the United States, I’m tired of buying the 
same horse twice.” 

Secretary Gregson, Secretary Campbell, in my opinion President 
Carter is asking us to buy the same horse that we bought many 
times before. It seems so inconsistent with the direction of the ad- 
ministration policy regarding North Korea that I wanted to invite 
either your reaction to the Carter statement, which I think is 
awful, or your statement of where the administration is on North 
Korea today. 

Secretary Gregson or Secretary Campbell? 

Mr. Gregson. We were very pleased with Secretary Gates’ com- 
ment at the Shangri-La dialogue. Part of it was prepared, part of 
it was pure Secretary Gates, so that was not a staff product. That 
was Secretary Gates. 

We in DOD believe that it has been North Korea’s history to cre- 
ate a crisis, to conduct an attack, and then we make concessions 
to bring them back to the table for dialogue, as Senator McCain 
characterized. We’re determined not to do that this time. We have 
the sanctions in place that we think can make a difference. As 
General Sharp eloquently discussed, we’re reinforcing our alliance 
capabilities in every way possible. We are pressing on the inter- 
national community to maintain a consensus that will ameliorate 
or stop the illegal North Korean activities, and we want to see a 
meaningful change, meaningful reactions by North Korea, before 
we even begin to have negotiations. 

If they will negotiate and begin to do it in good faith, with all 
that lies under that, then many things are possible. But as Sec- 
retary Gates eloquently capsulized, we don’t want to buy the same 
horse again. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Secretary Campbell, do you want to add to that? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, thank you. Senator. Frankly, I too was sur- 
prised by the omission of the Cheonan in President Carter’s op-ed 
today. I must say we were grateful that he was successful in his 
mission to free the American citizen, Mr. Gomes, who had wan- 
dered into North Korea. We have gratitude for that and obviously 
for much of the work that he does. 

I think the statements that he put out from the North Koreans 
are well known to us. We’ve heard many of these before in previous 
interactions with the North Koreans. I would just note that the 
sanctions that he reports that the North Koreans are concerned by 
are not simply the sanctions that have recently been put in place 
by our Treasury Department, but more specifically the U.N. sanc- 
tions, which China was a strong supporter of, 1874. Those have 
really bitten and caused some anxiety among the senior leadership 
in North Korea. 

I think it would be fair to say that we’re looking for several 
things. One is some degree of reengagement between North and 
South Korea. That is an inevitable process that must take place. 
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and we’re looking in many respects to the lead from South Korea 
on how that process goes forward. 

But, as General Gregson has underscored, we are looking not to 
repeat the process of the last 10 or 15 years. We are looking for 
a sincere and clear signal from the North Koreans that they want 
to embark on a real process of negotiations on its nuclear and other 
capabilities. 

I must say that I think we’re trying to exhibit what Secretary 
Clinton describes as strategic patience. I think to date we’ve been 
relatively successful in this regard. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

My time’s up. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator LeMieux. 

Senator LeMieux. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, thank you to all three of you for your service. I want 
to start by asking a question to Secretary Gregson. The firing upon 
the Cheonan by the North Koreans, do you consider that an act of 
war? 

Mr. Gregson. It can be characterized as such, yes. 

Senator LeMieux. Certainly if one of our military ships was fired 
upon by the North Koreans, we would consider it an act of war, 
wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Gregson. Yes. 

Senator LeMieux. We have a treaty, a mutual defense treaty, 
with the South Koreans. In the firing upon the ship, and then the 
evaluation that determined that it was the North Koreans who in 
fact fired upon the ship, has there been any evaluation of our obli- 
gations under that treaty? 

Mr. Gregson. Continuous obligations. The decision on how to re- 
spond is an alliance decision, with due consideration for achieving 
our overall goal, which is protecting the ROK and protecting peace 
and stability in Asia. 

As we know, the Cheonan is not the first provocation. North 
Korea is a country that attempted deliberately to assassinate the 
cabinet of the ROK, that executed a deliberate attack on the Blue 
House, their equivalent obviously of our White House. Since 2002, 
we’ve seen an uptick or an increase in attacks of a different kind, 
of a lesser impact than that on the Cheonan, of course — seizure of 
fishing ships, things like that. 

This is a consistent type of behavior from North Korea, unfortu- 
nately. 

Senator LeMieux. Now that the information is in, the analysis 
has been concluded that this was an attack from the North Kore- 
ans, do you expect some kind of military response from South 
Korea? 

Mr. Gregson. I expect that we will continue to stay in close con- 
sultation with the ROK on actions that we will take in the future. 
I agree with General Sharp’s characterization that President Lee 
Myung-bak demonstrated tremendous statesmanship under consid- 
erable pressure in the reaction of the ROK to this attack. 

Senator LeMieux. This attack and the other ones that you just 
mentioned, aren’t they sufficient justification for us to — and per- 
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haps this is a question for Secretary Campbell — put North Korea 
back on the state sponsor of terror list? 

Mr. Campbell. Our judgment was that these provocative actions 
required a separate action, and so we have issued an Executive 
order, very broadly conceived, that identifies a whole range of ac- 
tivities in North Korea. So yes, in many respects this is a defini- 
tional issue and so I would actually. Senator, agree with you. 

Senator LeMieux. This was an act of terrorism, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Campbell. Act of war, actually. 

Senator LeMieux. Are we moving forward on putting them back 
on the list? 

Mr. Campbell. We have a process that’s underway that is spe- 
cific associated with looking at various actions that North Korea 
has undertaken in the past and could undertake in the future that 
are involved with international terrorism. That is different than 
the specific act associated with the sinking of the Cheonan. So we 
have taken very specific actions with regard to the sinking of the 
Cheonan with the new Executive order that is extraordinarily 
broad, very deep, a variety of military steps — exercises, enhanced 
deterrence. 

Actually, I think the decision on OPCON transfer was the right 
one. We have done a number of things in Northeast Asia to send 
a very clear signal of our direction forward. 

Senator LeMieux. But does that mean that we’re putting them 
back on the state sponsor of terror list or we’re not? 

Mr. Campbell. I think I’ve answered. I’ve tried to answer your 
question. 

Senator LeMieux. The answer is no or yes? 

Mr. Campbell. We have a process, an ongoing process, that is 
associated with evaluating data associated with what North Korea 
is doing in a global context associated with terrorism. The sinking 
of the Cheonan 

Senator LeMieux. Because that’s separate and apart, then. But 
have you, separate and apart from that attack, evaluated whether 
or not to put North Korea back on the list? 

Mr. Campbell. We are constantly evaluating that, yes. 

Senator LeMieux. Is there a decision point that you see coming 
forward? Is there a time when I should expect that you will make 
a decision? 

Mr. Campbell. I think that is an issue that we could address in 
private session, yes. Thank you. 

Senator LeMieux. Okay. 

Mr. Secretary, Senator McCain was asking you about the ETA 
and the importance of it, and you agreed the importance of having 
that ETA entered into. We also have one pending with Colombia 
and Panama. Do you know when the administration is going to 
send these agreements to Congress to have them approved? 

Mr. Campbell. I don’t know. Senator. It’s outside of my area of 
responsibility in terms of Latin America. I do know that President 
Obama has indicated his desire to move in the near term on the 
Korea ETA, and I would just associate myself with your comments 
about the importance. It’s not only important at an economic level, 
but it has enormous strategic consequences as well. 
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Senator LeMieux. I was talking to our National Security Adviser 
and he was telling me that he believed it was a national security 
issue for Colombia certainly. Would you agree that it’s a national 
security issue for South Korea that we enter into this agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. If I could just even go further, Senator, I think 
it’s just not a national security issue for South Korea; I think it is 
for the United States. I would just underscore one thing. I’ve spent 
the last year and a half out in Asia considerably, and there are 
doubts about our staying power and our ability to play the dra- 
matic leadership role in the future that we played in the past. It 
requires an all-hands-on-deck approach. It has to be multifaceted. 
It has to be intense diplomacy, not just bilateral but multilateral. 
It requires the kind of military effort that General Sharp indicates. 
Also it requires the kind of initiative that you underscore on the 
Korea FTA. 

So, yes, it’s not just for the South Koreans. It’s for us as well. 

Senator LeMieux. Thank you very much. 

I want to switch gears a little bit and talk about succession plans 
for North Korea, allegedly the third son being put in line, Kim 
Jong-un. If the succession doesn’t happen or for some reason North 
Korea fails, do the Departments of State and Defense have a strat- 
egy for trying to ensure that this nuclear material does not get lost 
or turn up in the hands of someone else? Is there a security strat- 
egy for that? 

Mr. Campbell. I’d like to just apologize at the outset. I actually 
made a flip answer to Senator McCain’s very important and timely 
question about the succession. The truth is, though, what I was 
trying to underscore, is that in fundamental ways North Korea is 
still a black box. We have some glimpses and some intelligence and 
the like. But the truth is oftentimes, in retrospect, some of that in- 
telligence has proven to be wrong. It’s a very, very hard target, 
probably the hardest target that we’ve faced in the global arena. 

I will just tell you that we have to be prepared for all cir- 
cumstances, and I mean all circumstances, and the level of inter- 
action that is undertaken inside the U.S. Government is intensive, 
and that extends also to a dialogue and extremely close coordina- 
tion with South Korea and Japan. So I would answer your question 
that way. 

Senator LeMieux. If I could just conclude, Mr. Chairman, with 
a question to General Sharp. 

General, you and I have spoken before about the status of the 
military housing for our young men and women who are serving us 
there. Are you getting the MILCON dollars you need to make sure 
that there are good conditions in the houses for our folks who are 
serving? 

General Sharp. Sir, for where we are right now we are okay. We 
are working through within DOD, some options on how to be able 
to continue providing those houses as we move down to Camp 
Humphreys. I mentioned in my opening statement a couple of the 
options DOD is looking at right now. 

I actually have some meetings this afternoon to discuss them 
with several members of the appropriate committees to get your 
thoughts, because it is critical that we take care of our service- 
members and their families. We’ve all talked here so far this morn- 
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ing about how important it is for us to maintain our commitment 
in Korea and to demonstrate that, not only to the Koreans, but to 
North Korea and to China. I think clearly having our families 
there, having the force level there, demonstrates we’re going no- 
where. So being able to properly take care of them with housing 
is absolutely critical, and we will have to work through very quick- 
ly how to be able to do that as we move down to Pyongtaek and 
to Camp Humphreys. 

Senator LeMieux. We share that priority with you. So thank you 
for your commitment to that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator LeMieux. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Secretary Gregson and Secretary Campbell, first, have we been 
able to establish the motivation, the rationale, the objective, of the 
attack on the South Korean vessel by the North Koreans? Or is 
that something that’s still difficult to determine? Was it a bureau- 
cratic miscue? Was it directed on high? Do we know anything about 
it? 

Mr. Gregson. Senator, there are two theories. One is that it’s a 
reaction to the November 2009 naval firefight between forces of the 
ROK and North Korea. The other theory is that it’s somehow tied 
into the mysterious succession politics inside North Korea. I’m not 
personally aware that anybody has a definitive answer beyond 
those two competing theories. 

Mr. Campbell. Senator Reed, could I just add a third to that if 
I could? I first of all associate very closely with the answer of Gen- 
eral Gregson. But I think that, as General Gregson underscored, 
this is not the first time something like this has happened. They 
have happened periodically. 

I think you find, if you look at a calendar of events, these kinds 
of provocations tend to occur before major events in South Korea 
that highlight the success of South Korea, the Seoul Olympics and 
the like. Again, as I stated at the outset, the upcoming G-20 is a 
very big deal, a very big deal for the South Koreans. It’s the arrival 
of South Korea on the global stage, probably again the biggest dip- 
lomatic achievement in their history. One could imagine that this 
would play into part of the dynamic that we’ve seen in North 
Korea. 

But I have to underscore that in many respects this is a black 
box. We really don’t know very much about the motivations, ulti- 
mate goals and ambitions behind such a dangerous and provocative 
act. 

Senator Reed. Let me change gears. I understand — and correct 
me if I’m incorrect — that the Chinese were not aware beforehand 
of this attack, that they had no information either. It seems clear 
from every rational source that this was a torpedo attack by the 
North Koreans. What’s the motivation for the Chinese to reject 
what is obvious, what is dangerous, and also something that appar- 
ently they weren’t even tipped off to? 

Any views on that? I know we’re trying to make estimates about 
very difficult issues. 
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Mr. Campbell. It is our best judgment that China had no fore- 
knowledge of the action, as you indicated, Senator. I tried to indi- 
cate at the outset that we believe that the calculations for the Chi- 
nese on the peninsula are complicated, very complex. They have 
been supportive in the past of certain initiatives. UNCR 1874 in 
the aftermath of the nuclear weapons detonation is a very powerful 
signal to the international community, including China. 

They’ve taken other steps. They’ve played, I think, an important 
role during certain critical junctures in the Six-Party Talks. I 
wouldn’t want to put words in the mouths of Chinese friends. I 
think they believe that this is an incredibly critical period, perhaps 
a somewhat uncertain period in North Korea, and they have told 
us that they believe that certain steps could drive North Korea to 
the wall and that was not in their strategic interests. 

Senator Reed. We talk about the complicated dynamics for the 
Chinese. We also have complicated dynamics. This is a general 
question and it might just elicit a nod, but to what extent are our 
strategic objectives complicated or indeed compromised by our eco- 
nomic relationship with the Chinese? There are issues like this 
where we could take a much firmer course with the Chinese, but 
we have other issues at play. Do you want to — will I get more than 
a nod? 

Mr. Campbell. If I could say, I understand your question. Sen- 
ator. But I actually think those considerations do not come to play 
in this regard. If you listen carefully to how General Gregson an- 
swered the question, our most important guiding principle on the 
Korean Peninsula is the objectives, the wishes and desires of the 
South Korean people. So what we have tried to do is steer our 
course with the South Koreans, and that has been our primary ob- 
jective in this regard. 

The truth is that we took a very strong line at the U.N. and we 
worked very hard with our allies and others to get the Presidents’ 
statements through. This was tough diplomacy, very challenging 
diplomacy. But the most important consideration for us on the pe- 
ninsula really is to ensure that we are closely aligned with the 
South Koreans in all our strategies. 

Senator Reed. General Gregson, do you have a comment? 

Mr. Gregson. Yes, I do, thank you. I concur completely with Sec- 
retary Campbell’s statement. I’d also like to emphasize that there 
is a very strong alliance consensus for our way forward and has 
been since before the Cheonan incident. The consensus accelerated 
after the May 2009 North Korean alleged nuclear device detonation 
and the missile test, certainly accelerated with the Cheonan. That’s 
the cooperation is U.S., ROK, and Japan; ROK of course most di- 
rectly affected by the Cheonan attack, but Japan has also been vic- 
tim of kidnapping actions by North Korea, has been victim of at- 
tempted incursions by North Korean infiltration vessels, various 
things. So they are very closely aligned here. 

All three of our nations are firmly in agreement on the impor- 
tance of peace, stability, deterrence in Northeast Asia and all three 
of us consult continuously on the ways forward, the actions to take, 
our sensing of the situation. 

On that alliance consensus, we have been building the inter- 
national consensus to constrain North Korea’s attempted transfer 
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of illegal materials to other countries of interest and things like 
that. 

This abiding consensus allows us to take a solid alliance ap- 
proach to these various actions by North Korea and allows us also 
to have an alliance consensus to the reported — underline, “re- 
ported” — gestures lately by North Korea to want to talk about var- 
ious matters. 

Senator Reed. Very good. 

My time has expired. Let me commend General Sharp for his 
leadership and for that of his soldiers, sailors, airmen, and ma- 
rines. Thank you very much, sir, and we look forward to seeing you 
soon. Good luck. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

We have a vote on. Senator Reed, are you going to want to have 
a second round? Do you need a second round? 

Senator Reed. The chairman has been most gracious. I have a 
reprieve, unfortunately, gentlemen. 

Just two quick questions, one to General Sharp. In your plans 
going forward, you are pulling the bulk of your forces away from 
the DMZ as I understand it, but your training areas historically 
are close to the DMZ. Are you going to have some issues with 
training, particularly in a country that is rapidly developing and 
urbanizing and wealthy like Korea? 

General Sharp. That’s part of the plan, sir. Actually, we are 
keeping all of our training ranges, Rodriguez Range and the other 
ranges that we have up near the DMZ right now. In fact, we’re con- 
tinuing to modernize those ranges. 

The move south has been accounted for. There will be a railhead 
as part of the plan put into Camp Humphreys and a rail line going 
up. So it will be a very similar movement to what we do in Ger- 
many to get to De Graef and to Hohenfeld. So we have accounted 
for that, sir. 

Senator Reed. Very well. 

Just a final question to the Secretaries. Just a general evaluation 
of the sanctions, their effectiveness, the cooperation. Particularly — 
again, I don’t want to be a broken record — the cooperation by the 
Chinese. I do sense that the Japanese, the South Koreans, and the 
United States are clearly shoulder-to-shoulder, but that’s only part 
of the team that you need. So can you just give me a quick reac- 
tion, General Gregson, Secretary Campbell also? 

Mr. Gregson. I think we’re very encouraged with Chinese sup- 
port on that front. 

Senator Reed. This is the question I got the nod. So thank you 
very much. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Levin. Thank you very much. Senator Reed. 

I’m just going to ask a few questions, and if none of my col- 
leagues are back when I’m done, because I have to go vote, too, 
then we’re going to recess for a few minutes until a colleague comes 
back. 

General, you’ve indicated that continuing attempts to develop its 
nuclear and missile capabilities by the North is your number one 
concern. Is there an appropriate balance in your judgment between 
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our contributions to missile defense in the region and South Ko- 
rean contributions? Or do you look for South Korea to increase its 
contribution to regional missile defense? 

General Sharp. Sir, South Korea has recently bought Patriots. 
They will have several more of them and increased missile capa- 
bility delivered over the next several years, to include some com- 
mand and control additional things to be able to link them in with 
ours. They have now two Aegis ships. They just launched their sec- 
ond Aegis ship about a week ago and have another one in the 
railyard. They are increasing that capability. 

We are trying to work very hard — in fact. Secretary Gregson has 
worked very hard — to try to work with the three countries of South 
Korea, the United States, and Japan to do some better coordination 
in order to be able to have regional type ballistic missile defense, 
and we’re working through those initiatives. 

Chairman Levin. General, you’ve indicated that our tour normal- 
ization program demonstrates a commitment to South Korea and 
to the region. How do you respond to those who suggest that we 
shouldn’t be using our military families to demonstrate that com- 
mitment in a potentially dangerous location? 

General Sharp. Sir, I believe that the long-term tours of our 
servicemembers in Korea greatly increases my combat capability if 
I don’t have to train a new soldier every year. I believe that Korea 
is a safe place for our families to live and that we have very de- 
tailed and very exercised Noncombatant Evacuation and Repatri- 
ation Operations (NEO) plans. That would be a huge task if we had 
to NEO everyone out, but I’m confident that we could do that. 

I think that the deterrent value of our military, the 28,500, and 
the demonstration that we are here for the long run, that not only 
we say in words but we say it in our actions of having family mem- 
bers and properly taking care of them over there, is a strong deter- 
rent value. I was in Fulda in the mid-1980s with families that 
helped and that demonstrated that we were staying in West Ger- 
many and weren’t going to stand for the threat of the Soviet Union 
at the time. 

Our obligation, my obligation as the commander there, is to 
watch very closely for indications that it’s time to get those family 
members out of harm’s way, so that we can truly be prepared to 
defend the ROK. I take that very seriously. We work it very hard 
in exercises throughout the year. We have a very detailed plan for 
NEO that we have worked, not just on the U.S. side, because it will 
require a lot of Korean support. But the plan is very, very detailed 
and South Korea also understands that responsibility. 

So I believe that tour normalization is extremely important, not 
only to our families, but more importantly to our capability and to 
our commitment to the region. 

Chairman Levin. General, what’s your assessment of the current 
level of readiness of the Combined Forces to respond to aggression 
from North Korea? 

General Sharp. Sir, I think the Combined Forces is ready to re- 
spond to aggression from North Korea. We just finished up in Au- 
gust Ulchi Freedom Guardian Exercise, our annual summer exer- 
cise, which was based upon an attack from North Korea. As I stat- 
ed in my opening statement, we have expanded our exercise pro- 
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gram to really take a look at how we think North Korea would do 
some limited attacks, what sorts of different incidents would they 
do prior to a conflict to try to prevent us from the reinforcements 
that are going in, to try to prevent us from taking our defensive 
positions, some things that they could do very early on. 

The exercise went very well. I was very pleased with the fact 
that we’re getting at some of the much more difficult issues, but 
the very realistic issues. I am confident that we’re prepared for an 
aggression, whether it’s limited or all-out from North Korea. 

Chairman Levin. Would you say we’re in a high state of readi- 
ness? 

General Sharp. Sir, we are in a high state of readiness. 

Chairman Levin. As I mentioned before. General, the cost of 
moving U.S. forces originally further south was $10 billion. The 
South Korean share was $4 billion. The cost is now estimated at 
about $13 billion. Is that a fairly firm estimate now or is that going 
to continue to climb? Does the South Korean share go up? In other 
words, are they going to take on about 40 percent of that additional 
$3 billion? Is that part of the deal? 

General Sharp. Senator, when we agreed in the Yongson reloca- 
tion program to move out of Seoul, the ROK said they were going 
to pay for all of those costs, minus the housing that we have off 
post. They are doing that. 

We also said when we wanted to move the Second Infantry Divi- 
sion, which is called the Land Partnership Program, and consoli- 
date them at the same location, the Koreans agreed to get the land, 
but they said we had to create the facilities. The costs of those fa- 
cilities are being borne in combination by both the United States 
and the ROK. 

This actually is a big question going on in the news over in 
Korea right now, about are we using some of the burden-sharing 
money in order to be able to build what we need down at Camp 
Humphreys. 

Chairman Levin. I’m not sure what your answer is. I’m afraid 
I’m going to have to cut you short because I have to vote. I’m sorry 
to do that. But if the increased cost overall goes from $10 billion 
to $13 billion and the original Korean share as I understand it was 
$4 billion, is that $4 billion going to increase proportionately now 
that the total is $13 billion or not? 

General Sharp. Sir, the Koreans are paying a lot more than $4 
billion. 

Chairman Levin. So that’s your answer, the $4 billion figure is 
wrong? 

General Sharp. That’s right. 

Chairman Levin. Now, in terms of the increase in the estimated 
cost, will they pay a proportionate share of that increased cost? 

General Sharp. Sir, I’d rather cover that in a closed session. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. Or for the record. 

General Sharp. For the record, yes, sir. 

Chairman Levin. I hope that’s not a classified issue. 

General Sharp. No. 

Chairman Levin. But if you can give us that for the record, that 
would be more than satisfactory. 

General Sharp. Yes, sir. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

Requirements established for moving U.S. forces in Korea under the Yongsan Re- 
location Plan (YRP) and Land Partnership Plan (LPP) have evolved over the years 
as conditions change. In particular, certain delays due to factors such as securing 
the necessary land, acquiring the program management consortium, and negotia- 
tions over better defined cost estimates have created cost and schedule growth. The 
Republic of Korea is committed to paying its appropriate share of this cost growth 
in accordance with the relevant YRP/LPP agreements and associated arrangements. 

Chairman Levin. Okay. We’re going to be in recess now until a 
colleague comes back, which I expect to be any minute, hopefully 
not more than 10 minutes. But let’s say we will recess for 15 min- 
utes or when a colleague comes back on either side of the aisle, 
whichever is earlier. 

[Recess from 11:03 a.m. to 11:10 a.m.] 

Senator Lieberman [presiding]. The hearing will come back to 
order. I thank all of you, my colleagues. I went and voted on the 
first. There’s a second. I think by the time I finish my questioning 
somebody else will be back. 

I thank you very much for your testimony. General Sharp, I had 
a different reaction than Chairman Levin did to the transfer, to the 
delay of the transfer of OPCON. My own feeling was, as I heard 
it, that it was not really related to the capabilities of the military 
of the ROK, but more to the surrounding political and diplomatic 
environment, the concern about various anniversaries coming up 
and North Korea, provocative action by them, elections coming in 
the United States, perhaps transition of power in China — just an 
unsteady time in the region, and going back to what Secretary 
Campbell said about the doubts in the region about our staying 
power, that motivated that delay mostly. That’s why I greeted it 
positively. 

Was I right? In other words, am I right that not any significant 
part of the delay is based on a concern about the capabilities of the 
military of the ROK? 

General Sharp. Sir, over the last 2 years we have gone through 
numerous exercises to ensure that the military, both on the ROK 
side and the U.S. side, is properly organized and trained and had 
the right plans in order to be ready for 17 April 2012. Very detailed 
certification checklist that was done by external evaluators. 

I had to report that to Secretary Gates and Minister Kim Tae- 
Young at the yearly SCM. My report was, and I still hold by it, is 
that militarily we were on track in order to be able to move into 
a supported-supporting relationship by 2012. 

I was not there, but my understanding when President Lee and 
President Obama talked back in June was that they talked much 
broader than just on the military side; all the other incidents, some 
of which that you met. I’m sure, came up in that discussion; and 
that President Obama agreed for the sake of the alliance for the 
ability to be able to continue to strengthen the alliance over the 
next 3 years, he agreed to that delay. 

What Secretary Gates charged us to do is then to make it a much 
more comprehensive plan than simply moving into a supported- 
supporting relationship, so that the synchronization will allow us 
to do some things over the 3-year period to get us stronger versus 
some things we would have done in parallel. That’s what the cur- 
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rent plan is that we’ll codify here on October 8 when the Secretary 
and the Minister get together again. 

Senator Lieberman. Okay, I appreciate that answer. 

Secretary Campbell, let me ask you to pick up some on your com- 
ment about some of the doubts in the region about our commitment 
to stay strongly in the region. I think you raised it around the Free 
Trade Act as a way for us to express in one way our commitment 
to the region. I want to come at this from a slightly different path, 
which is China. 

Regarding the aggressiveness of the Chinese both toward us and 
their neighbors. I was interested that recently, and I think for the 
first time publicly. Prime Minister Singh of India commented on 
that, questioning the greater aggressiveness of the Chinese. 
They’re obviously spending a lot of money to build up their mili- 
tary. I noticed Andy Krepinevich had an op-ed piece this week in 
which he worried publicly about the danger that in a few years 
China will have the capability to make it much harder for us to 
project power and defend our allies in the Asia-Pacific, and that 
their military buildup seems to be specifically built around area de- 
nial and an anti-access strategy. 

So I wanted to invite your general comment on the way in which 
China’s military buildup and more aggressive posturing fits into 
your concern, which I agree with, that there’s concern in the region 
about whether we’re there to stay. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. If I may, let me 
just harken back quickly to the question that you asked General 
Sharp. My own sense is that your assessment of the complex moti- 
vations behind the decision are completely accurate. So I would as- 
sociate myself with what you are indicating going forward, a very 
complex time in the region. 

There are many factors at play in the Asia-Pacific region. One of 
them is the extraordinarily rapid ascent of China as a global player 
and a global power, a country that withstood some of the chal- 
lenges of the global economy in the last several years, very well po- 
sitioned accordingly. 

We are in a situation where we have a very complex relationship 
with China. There are a number of areas that we’re seeking to 
work very closely with them on: climate change; issues associated 
with nonproliferation; they’ve worked with us on Iran; again in cir- 
cumstances on the Korean Peninsula; and in certain circumstances 
associated with piracy and the like. 

So there are areas that we have been able, oftentimes through 
exerted diplomatic effort, to work closely together. There are in- 
variably areas where we compete. We seek to compete in peaceful 
ways. But at the same time, as the Pentagon military report re- 
cently stated and as Secretary Gates has underscored publicly at 
Shangri-La and elsewhere, there are some military developments 
that we seek greater clarity into, that have raised concerns about 
our own forward deployments overall. 

There have been a number of interactions with China in recent 
months on issues that are of mutual concern, and some of those 
interactions can be quite tense. Our overall desire, however, is to 
maintain a steady-as-she-goes relationship with China, with the 
recognition that there will inevitably and invariably be areas where 
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we have differences, and sometimes those differences are quite in- 
tense. 

I would simply say I would use a slightly different word than 
“aggressiveness.” I think they are more “assertive” on the global 
stage. 

Senator Lieberman. Right, and in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Campbell. In the neighborhood, yes. But I think it is also 
the case that I have never seen an environment in Asia in which 
the United States is more welcomed to play a more significant role, 
not just in Northeast Asia, where we’ve talked primarily today, but 
Southeast Asia, as well. I think one of the desires of the adminis- 
tration is to take a multifaceted approach, deeper integration in re- 
gional diplomacy, in multilateral institutions, working with India, 
drawing India in more to the Asia-Pacific region, working towards 
consequential diplomacy with China. 

This is not a relationship. Senator, I think as you know, that the 
United States has much experience with. We’ve had a mono- 
chromatic kind of relationship in the past with the Soviet Union. 
That’s not what the relationship is like with China. It’s deep, it’s 
complicated. There are areas of cooperation. There are areas of dis- 
cord. How we manage that is going to be the primary diplomatic 
challenge for the United States over the course of the next genera- 
tion. 

Senator Lieberman. I appreciate the answer. 

I don’t want to take the time today, but at some point we all 
ought to come back together and talk about how we should respond 
if, in fact, what the Chinese are basing their military buildup on 
is — and I know we’re already focused on this to some extent — an 
area denial and anti-access strategy. 

But I want to move on to another subject. You said. Secretary 
Campbell, earlier, and I agree with you, that our historic relation- 
ship and alliance with Japan has been at the center of our policy 
and relations in this part of the world, and that remains so. Obvi- 
ously, we’re very grateful for the extraordinary depth, growing 
depth, of our relationship with South Korea. 

In that regard, I wanted to say that I’ve been impressed by the 
degree of trilateral cooperation between the United States, South 
Korea, and Japan in the wake of the Cheonan attack, including the 
dispatch of those Japanese advisers to the U.S.-ROK exercises in 
July. I wanted to ask any of the three of you or all of you, if you 
want, to speak to the efforts that we are making now to improve 
trilateral security cooperation among these three great democracies 
and whether there are opportunities that you see to institutionalize 
greater trilateral cooperation going forward. 

Mr. Campbell. First of all, thank you for the question. Senator. 
I have to say that in many respects the architect and implementer 
of this extraordinarily important trilateral interaction on defense 
and diplomacy is General Gregson. 

I want to say one thing very quickly about our relationship with 
Japan. I think too often, particularly in media reports, there is a 
focus on one issue and only one issue, this very challenging issue 
associated with a base in Okinawa, Futenma, and what is often 
overlooked are the extraordinary commitments and contributions 
Japan has made. 
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So when you ask people who is the second, behind the United 
States, largest contributor to various reconstruction and other ef- 
forts in Afghanistan, very few people will realize that it’s Japan. 
That is a decision that was taken by this new government in 
Japan. 

Recent sanctions put in place against Iran; who is one of the 
leading countries that got out in front of this? We didn’t have to 
twist their arms. Japan. Very much unlike a situation that we 
faced in the past. 

Which country has put money behind various initiatives to deal 
with the global issues associated with climate change in the after- 
math of Copenhagen? Japan. 

Which country has contributed to the piracy efforts in the areas 
around Africa? Japan. 

Who has stepped up considerably with the kind of support nec- 
essary for us to sustain our military and security relationship in 
Northeast Asia? Japan. 

So, unfortunately in this environment, where we are working on 
a very challenging issue in Okinawa, Japan has not gotten the 
credit it deserves for really working, not only closely with the 
United States, but through General Gregson and others at the Pen- 
tagon, much closer coordination on the Korean Peninsula. 

What we have seen with this new government in Japan is a rap- 
prochement with countries that have had problems with Japan be- 
cause of a variety of historical issues. You’ve seen a real coming to- 
gether between Lee Myong-Bak and the Japanese leadership about 
the need to focus more on the future than on the past. 

I think we can build on that further. I’ll leave it to Chip to talk 
about that in greater detail. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. I appreciate that answer. 

General Gregson. 

Mr. Gregson. I would just briefly add that Secretary Campbell 
gives me too much credit. Secretary Gates and the ministers of de- 
fense of our two closest allies investments have been instrumental 
in bringing this cooperation together. May 2009 at Singapore, in 
the immediate wake of the North Korean reported or claimed nu- 
clear device detonation and the missile launches, saw the first tri- 
lateral defense ministerial meeting amongst the three allies, and 
the cooperation has just built from there. 

I mentioned earlier — I think you were out — that the alliance con- 
sensus, United States, Japan, ROK, on how to respond to North 
Korea is the foundation of the international consensus that we’ve 
built and sustained, thanks to the State Department and others, to 
constrain North Korea. 

Our bases in Japan are just as necessary to the defense of the 
peninsula as they are to security throughout all of Asia. We are un- 
dergoing two very complex alliance realignment efforts at the same 
time. General Sharp’s effort in the ROK and then the other realign- 
ment effort across the Pacific. As Secretary Campbell mentioned, 
one airfield gets almost all the attention, but a number of other 
really breathtaking initiatives with Japan to better realign our 
forces, our bilateral capabilities, for the future, have gone on with 
relatively no drama. 
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I’m very much an optimist on our ability to not only sustain our 
presence in the western Pacific, but actually to increase it and im- 
prove it. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks for the answer. It struck me as you 
began that you haven’t learned a lot around Washington, because 
you’re giving other people credit, which is not what happens. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Gregson. Well, you know what I mean. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. I think you deserve a lot of the 
credit, but so do the other two ministers. 

General Sharp. 

General Sharp. Sir, just some specifics. What we’re trying to 
work and what we have done over the last several years specifi- 
cally on the U.N. rear bases which are in Japan is, there have been 
many folks from the national assembly in Korea that have gone 
over and visited those to understand the importance of Japan to 
our warfight. We’re working very closely with them, as I said ear- 
lier, on ballistic missile defense, on search and rescue missions, to 
be able to do that, and on PSI type of activities. So that the mili- 
tary-to-military cooperation, we’re trying to continue to improve 
that, so if there was a major conflict we’d be prepared for that from 
a trilateral perspective. 

Senator Lieberman. I’m going to ask one more question. This is 
a bit more diplomatic than military, so I’ll focus on you. Secretary 
Gregson. I’ve been troubled by what seems to be the Chinese am- 
bivalence and reluctance on the Iran sanctions. They’ve put them- 
selves in a position of being outside what is a really impressive 
and, I think, effective, growing global consensus. Japan and South 
Korea are playing very strong, initiating, proactive roles here. 

I noticed in one of the papers today that the Chinese had can- 
celled Mr. Einhorn’s visit to Beijing. I just wanted to ask you to 
reflect a bit on what we can do in the midst of all of this, because 
we all want to manage our relationship with China well, to bring 
them more into the global consensus on a really critical security 
issue and diplomatic issue like Iran. 

Mr. Gregson. As Secretary Campbell has stated a couple of 
times today, our relationship with China is complex, to say the 
least. We’re continuing to work not only with China, but with all 
other concerned nations, to find an answer to our issues with Iran. 

Senator Lieberman. Secretary Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell. Let me try on that. Senator. I’d build on what 
General Gregson has said. I think there are a couple of ingredients 
that go into when you are successful in these circumstances with 
Chinese friends. Number one is persistence. This has to be under- 
taken over an extended period of time. 

Number two is that any time you sit down with Chinese friends 
you have a hierarchy of issues. You want to make sure that hier- 
archy is consistent and that the issue in question is near or at the 
top, not just from one interlocutor but all of them. I think both of 
those have been the case, vis-a-vis China to date. 

Number three is to make the powerful case about why moving 
in a certain direction is not just an American or larger interest, but 
in Chinese interests, and to try to articulate that reason why the 
sanctions effort with an attempt to change the very provocative be- 
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havior of the Iranian leadership with regard to nuclear weapons at 
this juncture is our best option. 

I think lastly is to undertake a diplomatic campaign whereby 
China does not feel that it wants to be perceived as the odd man 
out. 

So I think we’re going to see over the course of the next couple 
of months an increasing recognition of a successful campaign, 
which I think you rightly and accurately portray, in which you 
have European, Russian, South Korean, Japanese, and other ef- 
forts at very broad and biting sanctions. I think it’s going to be 
very clear to Chinese friends that they do not want to be an outlier 
in this regard. 

Senator Lieberman. Excellent. 

I’m afraid I do have to go back to that second vote, so I’ll put 
the hearing in recess, or at least at ease, until Chairman Levin re- 
turns. I want to thank the three of you. This for me has been a 
very informative, educational hearing, honest, direct. Your testi- 
mony has been very strong and impressive, so I’m grateful for the 
leadership that the three of you are giving in this critically impor- 
tant part of the world. 

See you soon. 

[Recess from 11:30 a.m. to 11:38 a.m.] 

Chairman Levin. We’re going to come back in session just for a 
couple of minutes. I think there will not be other Senators able to 
get back, so I just have one additional question. Unless other Sen- 
ators arrive, this will be it. 

It has to do with the Six-Party Talks. Secretary Campbell, let me 
ask you the question. As has been mentioned, the Six-Party Talks 
were stalled at the end of 2008, and then the North Koreans ex- 
pelled the international nuclear inspectors. There is little reason 
since then to believe that North Korea will end its nuclear pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, it appears somewhat contrary, that they 
remain intent to pursue a nuclear weapons program. That is evi- 
denced by the test of June 2009, as well as the statements to that 
effect which they’ve made. 

Now, the administration has consistently said that it wants to 
see North Korea demonstrate through concrete actions its commit- 
ment to the complete and verifiable abandonment of nuclear pro- 
grams. So my question to you is this. What conditions need to be 
met in your judgment before the Six-Party Talks can be restarted? 
What are the prospects for restarting the talks with North Korea, 
whether in a Six-Party format or perhaps some other format? 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You’ve 
fairly accurately stated our position in your question, but I’ll try to 
restate aspects of it back to you. First of all. Ambassador Bosworth 
and Ambassador Sung Kim are just completing their trip, consulta- 
tions through the region. I think our position has been clear, it’s 
been consistent, that we are prepared, under the appropriate condi- 
tions, to reconvene the Six-Party framework to deal with the dif- 
ficult challenges posed by the nuclear provocations on the part of 
the North Koreans. 

In the current environment, given what has just transpired, we 
think an essential first step needs to be some reengagement be- 
tween North and South Korea. I think that is going to be critical 
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going forward and, as we have long held, we also think that it’s 
going to he significant that North Korea again, as we’ve said in the 
past, underscores its commitment to fulfill its commitments that it 
took in 2005. 

We are looking very clearly for those signs. I think that in the 
coming days Ambassador Bosworth and Ambassador Sung Kim will 
be publicly underscoring what they learned on this particular trip 
to Japan, South Korea, and China. 

Chairman Levin. If there were a change in the leadership, we 
don’t have any idea as to where that would lead? I think your an- 
swer was accurate, that our intelligence doesn’t give us any clear 
suggestion as to who would be the likely successor. You may have 
stated that in a way which was overly succinct, but it was also ac- 
curate. 

Do we have any assessment as to whether or not it would be 
more likely that the Six-Party Talks would get back underway 
again if there were a change in the leadership? Is it more or less 
likely that, to the extent that you can make this assessment or that 
the intelligence community can make it, that the current leader- 
ship would be more likely to find a way back or take steps that are 
essential for the Six-Party Talks to resume than its potential suc- 
cessor? 

Is there anything on that issue, as to Six-Party Talks resuming, 
and who would be the leader? 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman, it’s an appropriate question and 
it’s a very difficult, very hard hypothetical. In fact, we just don’t 
know enough to know. I think one of the things that we are trying 
to do in this environment is to state very clearly what our position 
is, which we feel has been consistent over time. 

I think there is a great benefit to that consistency, very clear 
statement of our purposes and our joint efforts on the part of both 
Japan and South Korea, and also I think on China. I believe that 
what is changing is perhaps a greater desire on the part of China 
to see progress in the Six-Party Talks. How that desire will be 
manifested, again the conditions will tell. But I think they under- 
stand very clearly the dangers and the risks that the current situa- 
tion poses. 

Chairman Levin. We thank you all again for your service, and 
for your testimony. Unless any of you have something you want to 
add, we will stand adjourned. Thank you. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

NORTH KOREAN LEADERSHIP TRANSITION 

1. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gregson and Secretary Campbell, according to some 
media accounts, North Korea’s ruling party could meet in the near future to choose 
new leadership for that country. It is important for the stability of the region and 
beyond that there be a smooth transition of power in North Korea. What do you 
think the results will be and what implications do they have for American foreign 
policy towards North Korea? 

Secretary Gregson. Though the ruling regime might use the Korean Workers’ 
Party (KWP) Conference to initiate a more public phase of leadership transition, 
this process will likely unfold over many months, if not years. The important issue 
for American foreign policy is not who rules North Korea, but how. We will continue 
to pay close attention to the policies that the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) leadership pursues, and we will focus on whether or not North Korea is se- 
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rious about following through on its denuclearization commitments under the 2005 
Joint Statement of the Six-Party Talks. Other important issues include refraining 
from provocations, taking steps to improve its relations with its neighbors, com- 
plying with international law and obligations, and improving human rights condi- 
tions and joining the international community for the betterment of its own people. 

If we see concrete evidence that the new leadership is changing its behavior on 
these issues in a sincere manner, then we have an opportunity to engage produc- 
tively. We will respond appropriately working in close coordination with our allies. 

Secretary Campbell. We are watching very closely as events in North Korea un- 
fold. North Korea appears to have used the KWP Conference to launch a more pub- 
lic phase of leadership transition. This transition process will likely continue over 
many months, if not years. The important issue for U.S. foreign policy is not who 
rules North Korea, but the policies that the DPRK leadership will pursue. The path 
that will lead the DPRK to the peace and prosperity it says it wants is one that 
upholds its denuclearization commitments under the 2005 Joint Statement of the 
Six-Party Talks, refrains from provocations, takes steps to improve its relations with 
its neighbors, complies with international law and obligations, improves human 
rights conditions, and joins the international community for the betterment of its 
own people. 

If we see concrete evidence that the North Korean leadership is changing its be- 
havior on these issues in a sincere manner and demonstrates its serious intent to 
negotiate, then we have an opportunity to engage productively. In that event, we 
will respond appropriately working in close coordination with our allies. 

We will continue to engage in our dual-track strategy on the DPRK nuclear issue. 
We will continue to be open to engagement while continuing to pursue the full and 
transparent implementation of sanctions. We will not lift or lessen sanctions just for 
the sake of resuming talks. 


SOUTH KOREAN SANCTIONS ON IRAN 

2. Senator Akaka. Secretary Gregson and Secretary Campbell, South Korea re- 
cently announced independent sanctions on Iran for its contentious nuclear pro- 
gram. These sanctions, however, may have long-term implications for South Korea. 
Iran is South Korea’s biggest trade partner in the Middle East. South Korea relies 
on Iran for 10 percent of its crude oil imports. Also, some 2,000 small- and mid- 
sized enterprises have tapped into the fast-growing Iranian market. Could you com- 
ment on the possible implications that these sanctions could have on South Korea 
and what they mean for the United States and its allies? 

Secretary Gregson. My colleagues at the Department of State are best positioned 
to comment on this from the overall policy perspective, but let me just express the 
Department of Defense’s (DOD) appreciation for South Korea’s principled stand on 
this issue, which is consistent with our collective effort to pressure North Korea to 
make the right decision to abandon its nuclear weapons programs. We do not expect 
Iran’s threats of retaliation to negatively affect South Korea. 

Secretary Campbell. South Korea publicly announced that it would join the 
emerging consensus of states, including the European Union, Australia, Canada, 
Norway, and Japan, in levying national sanctions against Iran. In doing so, it has 
taken a principled stand to pressure Iran to abandon its illicit nuclear activities. We 
recognize and appreciate that, given Iran’s significant trade with South Korea, this 
decision to robustly implement U.N. Security Council resolution 1929 is not without 
cost. We applaud in particular South Korea’s decision to impose sanctions on a num- 
ber of Iranian economic sectors that have been exploited for proliferation-related 
purposes by entities and individuals of concern. We will continue to work closely 
with the Republic of Korea (ROK) Government to ensure full implementation of 
these measures. 


TRILATERAL SUMMIT MEETING 

3. Senator Akaka. Secretary Campbell, the leaders of Korea, Japan, and China 
held the Third Trilateral Summit Meeting in late May of this year and discussed 
regional and global issues along with economic development measures among the 
three countries. How can the United States take advantage of arrangements such 
as this to encourage greater cooperation to promote regional peace? 

Secretary Campbell. The U.S. Government is supportive of the Third Trilateral 
summit meeting. We view meetings such as these as critical forums for laying the 
groundwork to improve security throughout Northeast Asia. We encourage close co- 
operation among our regional partners, in both regional and bilateral forums, and 
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assess that increased communication between the three will benefit the United 
States when we engage each bilaterally. 


U.S.-SOUTH KOREAN ALLIANCE 

4. Senator Akaka. General Sharp, the United States is committed to providing a 
robust defense and maintaining an enduring and capable military presence on the 
Korean Peninsula. Our long-term commitment is signified by our plans to make 3- 
year-accompanied tours the norm for most U.S. troops in Korea. However, we must 
restructure the way we are postured, the way we operate, and the way we think 
to meet the challenges of emerging and changing threats in the region. What are 
some nontraditional missions and security issues that the United States and South 
Korea must face? How can we best deal with those issues? 

General Sharp. The United States and the ROK face a series of challenges at a 
time of significant change in the international system. As noted in the 2010 Quad- 
rennial Defense Review, in addition to ongoing conflicts such as Afghanistan and 
maintaining peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula, a complex and uncertain 
security environment exists worldwide where the pace of change is accelerating. 
“Nontraditional” challenges in this evolving complex security environment include 
the growing influence of non-state actors, the spread of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD) and other destructive enabling technologies, and an ongoing need for the 
conduct of peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance/disaster relief operations. 
These evolving challenges pose profound challenges to international order. Just as 
the United States has committed itself to working with the international community 
to address these challenges, so has the ROK under its goal of building a “Global 
Korea.” 

As non-state actors become more active and powerful, U.S. and ROK interests in 
and assured access to the global commons takes on added importance. The global 
commons — in particular sea and air — are important for the free flow of goods upon 
which the economic prosperity of both nations depends. In this regard, the United 
States and ROK have supported anti-piracy operations off the Horn of Africa to en- 
sure unhindered access to this key component of the global commons. Similarly, the 
spread of WMD and other destructive enabling technologies threatens U.S. and 
ROK security. It is important to note that the ROK has recently elevated its role 
in the Proliferation Security Initiative (PSI) and in mid-October 2010 hosted a PSI 
drill that practiced the maritime intercept of vessels suspected of carrying WMD. 
An American destroyer and P-3C Orion aircraft participated in the exercise. Addi- 
tionally, both the ROK and United States have made substantial progress in devel- 
oping military plans related to a range of situations that could occur on the Korean 
Peninsula. Finally, simmering regional conflicts and last January’s earthquake in 
Haiti indicate the continued need for international peacekeeping and humanitarian 
assistance/disaster relief operations. The ROK is currently participating in about 10 
U.N.-sponsored peacekeeping operations and has been actively involved with assist- 
ance operations for Haiti. 

In order to best deal with these and other nontraditional missions in the future, 
active cooperation between the ROK and United States will be required, particularly 
within the guidelines established in our Strategic Alliance 2015 plan. Both na- 
tions — separately and as an alliance — will also have to continue cooperation with 
international organizations such as the U.N. as well as multinational groupings 
such as the PSI. 


WARTIME operational CONTROL TRANSITION 

5. Senator Akaka. General Sharp, the United States agreed to a request by South 
Korea to delay the transfer of wartime operational control (OPCON) of forces on the 
Korean Peninsula. Originally scheduled for 2012, the proposed transfer will not take 
place until 2015. Beyond what was contained in your opening statement before the 
committee, how will this delay affect our forces in Korea? What issues do you see 
and how are you addressing them? 

General Sharp. Though the ROK military was fully prepared to complete wartime 
OPCON transition in 2012, the delay — at the request of the Korean Government — 
contains both positive and negative implications for our forces in Korea. 

On the positive side, the delay presents us with an opportunity to better syn- 
chronize OPCON transition with other ongoing alliance and U.S. initiatives in 
Korea, including the Yongsan Relocation Plan and Land Partnership Plan (LPP) as 
well as the normalization of tours for U.S. servicemembers in Korea. The delay also 
affords us the opportunity to take a more deliberate look at OPCON transition and 
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to refine our efforts in the implementation as it becomes an element of the bilateral 
whole-of-government Strategic Alliance 2015 plan. The Strategic Alliance 2015 plan 
was agreed to and signed by the U.S. Secretary of Defense and ROK Minister of 
National Defense on 8 October 2010. 

The most significant challenge presented by the delay in OPCON transition is the 
extended requirement for our forces in Korea to sustain a dual focus in which we 
must continue to be prepared to “fight tonight” under the current alliance construct 
even as we aggressively plan, train, and validate/certify ourselves to execute 
OPCON transition in December 2015. 

I believe that the comprehensive bilateral Strategic Alliance 2015 plan effectively 
leverages the positive aspect of OPCON transition delay by integrating into a single 
plan all the ongoing alliance transformation initiatives. The plan, I believe, also 
strikes the proper balance between articulating a process for planning, training, and 
validating OPCON transition while at the same time sustaining “fight tonight” 
readiness under the Combined Forces Command (CFC) structure. 

Maintaining the confidence of the American and Korean people that we are suc- 
cessfully navigating the challenge inherent in OPCON transition is critical to con- 
ve3dng to North Korea that this extended period of transition does not present them 
with any opportunity for adventurism or provocation for reward. It is vitally impor- 
tant that our public messaging regarding OPCON transition leaves no doubt on the 
part of North Korea or others in the region that the ROK-U.S. alliance remains 
steadfastly committed and capable of meeting our mutual defense treaty and armi- 
stice obligations to defend the ROK. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Claire McCaskill 
2010 defense ballistic missile review 

6. Senator McCaskill. Secretary Gregson and General Sharp, I believe one of the 
most serious threats facing the United States is North Korea’s nuclear program. A 
Council on Foreign Relations report noted, “The North’s nuclear arsenal, its pursuit 
of more advanced missile technology, and the possibility that it could transfer nu- 
clear weapons or materials to others (whether states or terrorist groups) pose sig- 
nificant dangers to the United States and its allies in the region and beyond.” The 
urgency of the threat is clear. Analysts believe that North Korea’s missile arsenal 
is becoming more accurate and can reach U.S. bases in Guam. In addition. North 
Korea continues to threaten its neighbors, including South Korea, and remains in 
a fragile position with regard to the possible succession of Kim Jong-Il. 

DOD’s 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review (BMDR) suggested that our system 
of ground-based midcourse defense and inceptors is capable in the foreseeable future 
to counter the projected threat from North Korea. Given the present threat and 
North Korea’s known ability to reach U.S. bases in Guam with their land-based mis- 
sile systems, are you comfortable with the BMDR’s assessment and our ability to 
interdict North Korean missiles? 

Secretary Gregson. Yes, I am comfortable with the assessment of the 2010 
BMDR. The BMDR says that the U.S. Homeland is currently protected against the 
threat of a limited intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) attack. Based on the im- 
provements we are making to the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense (GMD) system, 
we possess the capacity to counter the projected threat to the U.S. Homeland from 
North Korea for the foreseeable future. 

In terms of the regional threat from North Korea, Secretary Gates notes in the 
BMDR’s preface that he has made defending against near-term regional threats a 
top priority of our missile defense plans, programs, and capabilities. The BMDR ac- 
knowledges that our regional missile defense capabilities are modest compared to 
the expanding regional missile threat. The administration has taken steps to ad- 
dress this problem by making additional investments in regional missile defense ca- 
pabilities, such as Terminal High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) systems and SM- 
3 Block lA interceptors beginning with the fiscal year 2010 budget. 

In addition, the BMDR Kighlights the need to think strategically about the deploy- 
ment of regional missile defenses. We are pursuing a phased adaptive approach 
(PAA) to missile defense in East Asia that is tailored to the threat and security re- 
quirements of the region. This regional approach focuses in part on bolstering part- 
ner capabilities, as well as acquiring our own capabilities that are mobile and 
relocatable so that we can surge defenses into the region in times of crisis. 

General Sharp. North Korea possesses an overmatch capability versus the ROK 
and U.S. anti-tactical and ballistic missile capabilities. North Korea simply has 
more tactical ballistic missiles (TBM) and ballistic missiles than U.S. Forces Korea 
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(USFK) and CFC can defend against. Additionally, no layered defense exists in the 
ROK. There are eight U.S. Patriot batteries defending assets against TBM. The 
ROK Patriot batteries will conduct air breathing defense of assets and on order a 
limited TBM defense (upon OPCON Transition; Strategic Alliance 2015, the ROKs 
will conduct TBM defense primarily and on order conduct ABT defense) of those as- 
sets. In Guam, there is no dedicated anti-Ballistic Missile Defense or TBM system. 
U.S. Pacific Command has several plans which look at missile defense of Guam with 
a THAAD Battery. There is one such test battery located in Hawaii but there is cur- 
rently no dedicated THAAD unit for the missile defense of Guam. 


PHASED ADAPTIVE APPROACH 

7. Senator McCaskill. Secretary Gregson and General Sharp, how do you antici- 
pate the implementation of the PAA for missile defense in Europe will affect our 
nuclear contingency plans in the region, and how does North Korea fit into that cal- 
culus? 

Secretary Gregson. Missile defenses are an important element of the U.S. com- 
mitment to strengthening regional deterrence architectures against states acquiring 
or using nuclear weapons and other WMD. They also support U.S. and allied capac- 
ities for mutual defense in the face of coercion and aggression. In these ways, mis- 
sile defenses strengthen U.S. goals of deterrence, extended deterrence, and assur- 
ance. While missile defenses play an important role in regional deterrence, other 
components will also be significant. Against nuclear-armed states, regional deter- 
rence will necessarily include a nuclear component (whether forward deployed or 
not). 

The PAA we apply in East Asia will look different from PAA in Europe, but the 
principles are the same. It will be phased in the sense that we will bring new tech- 
nologies on line as they become available, and it will be adaptive to the particular 
security needs and the security architecture of the region. Missile defense coopera- 
tion in East Asia cannot utilize a formal defense infrastructure like NATO, but we 
are enhancing our ability to protect forward deployed U.S. forces, allies, and part- 
ners. We are promoting multilateral cooperation wherever possible. 

The missile threat from North Korea is a primary focus of our PAA efforts in East 
Asia. The improvements we are making will strengthen our defense against such 
threats. 

General Sharp. The major impact of the PAA for the region will be to improve 
the interoperability and target acquisition capability of regional missile defense sys- 
tems. This will provide a measure of additional protection to our allies and U.S. 
forces in the region. Deterrence will be enhanced by limiting North Korea’s con- 
fidence in the effectiveness of using their missiles to attack the ROK and U.S. forces 
stationed there. This will reinforce strategic deterrence as a critical component of 
extended deterrence for our allies and assuring them of U.S. commitment to it trea- 
ty allies and partners. Overall, risk will be reduced because missile defense will re- 
inforce strategic deterrence and reduce our reliance on any one component of ex- 
tended deterrence to deter North Korea. 

8. Senator McCaskill. Secretary Gregson and General Sharp, do you feel a PAA 
will provide added protection to our allies and partners and enhance our ability to 
canvass Northeast Asia? 

Secretary Gregson. Yes. Regional missile defenses are a valuable component of 
our security strate^ in the region. As I noted earlier, the phased aspect of the ap- 
proach refers to bringing new technologies on line in response to the threat and as 
they become available, which means that we will have our most effective systems 
in the field. Our cooperative development program with Japan has been particularly 
valuable in this regard. 

In addition, by emphasizing the adaptive nature of this approach, we have enough 
flexibility to promote cooperation with allies and partners as opportunities arise. We 
can press ahead with deep cooperation with one partner, while we reassure other 
partners that we can still work together to address their needs without enlisting 
them in a rigid, region-wide architecture. Our near-term focus is to develop a more 
detailed and widely shared picture of potential missile launch activity in the region 
(by increasing the number of sensors that can “talk” to each other), which will pro- 
vide added protection for our allies and partners, as well as for our forward-de- 
ployed forces. 

General Sharp. The PAA is a strategy to incrementally enhance and improve mis- 
sile defense of U.S. forces as well as our allies. Adopting this approach will allow 
those partners who contribute to and support a multinational regional missile de- 
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fense strategy to better negate an improving missile threat. The United States has 
several bilateral agreements with partners in Northeast Asia and the Pacific Rim 
which individually improve the ballistic missile defense in the region. Only through 
multilateral/multinational agreements, however, can the synergistic effects of inte- 
grated missile defense reach its true potential. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

CONSTRUCTION OF FAMILY HOUSING 

9. Senator McCain. General Sharp, my staff has heen recently briefed that, ac- 
cording to the current plan, it may cost military families anywhere from $4,000 to 
$6,000 per month to rent an apartment-style housing unit constructed by a private 
developer on Camp Humphreys. This cost is just for rent for a house on the base — 
it doesn’t include utilities or any other costs. The alternative to this extremely high 
rent is equally as expensive — an estimated $1.4 billion to build housing with mili- 
tary construction funds. What can be done to reign in these incredibly high costs? 

General Sharp. The 2003 National Defense Authorization Act authorized a 
$35,000 lease cap for family housing in Korea. The purchasing power of the $35,000 
leases was only $38,799 for fiscal year 2008. At the time, the Build-To-Lease (BTL) 
program required purchasing power of about $61,000 per unit per annum ($5,000/ 
month). The Office of Management and Budget scored 2,100 leases at $629 million. 
Eventually, BTL did not have the support of Congress to increase the purchasing 
power to enable construction of houses. Additionally, in fiscal years 2008/2009, a re- 
quirement emerged for the Army to develop a military construction option when 
statutory limits did not support BTL. The military construction option was esti- 
mated at $1.4 billion for 2,400 houses — of which only $125 million (204 houses) was 
supported by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Simultaneously, the Army de- 
veloped the Humphreys Housing Opportunity Program (HHOP-I) to meet the hous- 
ing needs in Korea. HHOP-I uses the Soldier’s Overseas Housing Allowance (OHA) 
entitlement as capital for a developer to construct and operate family houses in sup- 
port of Korea transformation. 

The city of Seoul, ROK, has consistently been in the top 10 of the world’s most 
expensive cities. Rapid population growth in the ROK continues to expand the com- 
mute area for those who work in Seoul and live as far away as Pyeongtaek. 

The monthly rental rate of $4,200/month for HHOP-I is based on a competitive 
process to develop, construct, operate, maintain, and revitalize for 46 years. 

10. Senator McCain. General Sharp, do you have an estimate of how many addi- 
tional families will require housing in additional to the 3,400 housing as a result 
of normalizing tours? 

General Sharp. Full tour normalization can only be achieved when all required 
infrastructure is in place to meet the needs of servicemembers and their families. 
Family housing is one of those requirements. There needs to be enough available 
housing units on and in the vicinity of enduring installations to support all com- 
mand-sponsored families choosing to come to Korea. My goal is for 60 percent of 
command-sponsored military families to reside on-post. USFK’s current baseline is 
3,490 family housing units. Over the course of Korea transformation, 1,150 of those 
units will be demolished or returned to the ROK because they are either at locations 
that will block developmental plans at enduring installations or exist on a facility 
that will be returned to the ROK. Subtracting these 1,150 units from the current 
family housing baseline of 3,490 units leaves a net baseline of 2,340 units. Achieving 
my goal of housing 60 percent of military families on post requires a total of 7,215 
family housing units. Thus, an additional 4,875 family housing units will need to 
be built. Subsequent to the September 2010 testimony, the Secretary directed a 
housing market assessment to review the available off-base housing around the 
Humphreys area. This assessment will cause USFK to update the housing require- 
ment for review and decision by the Secretary of Defense in the spring of 2011. 

11. Senator McCain. General Sharp, do you have an estimate of the overall costs 
to taxpayers to provide the housing, schools, and other community facilities and in- 
frastructure to support your goal of normalizing tours? 

General Sharp. Achieving the Secretary of Defense-approved DOD goal for full 
tour normalization in Korea requires additional housing, schools, and other commu- 
nity facilities. USFK currently projects an overall cost of approximately $2.5 billion 
to the United States that will be spread over fiscal years 2012-2020 for these addi- 
tional tour normalization facilities. The investment in tour normalization provides 
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several benefits. Implementation will improve combat capability and force readiness 
by decreasing personnel turnover. Today, 85 percent of the force in Korea is on a 
1-year assignment. When complete, almost all military personnel will be on 3-year 
accompanied or 2-year unaccompanied tours. Tour normalization demonstrates a 
greater commitment on the part of the United States to the ROK as well as the 
larger Asia-Pacific region. Two- and 3-year tours reduce stress on servicemembers 
and their families by decreasing separations and reducing the number of permanent 
change-in-station moves. Finally, the timing for normalization is right, because it 
leverages other Korea transformation initiatives such as the Yongsan Relocation 
Plan and LPP. 

12. Senator McCain. General Sharp, do you even have the available land on 
Camp Humphreys to build the housing required to support the additional families? 

General Sharp. The current U.S. Army Garrison (USAG) Humphreys master plan 
calls for 2,902 units on that installation to support a command-sponsored population 
of 3,198 (3,740 total for Korea). We have also developed options to locate 1,477 addi- 
tional family housing units on USAG Humphreys for a fiscal year 2020 command- 
sponsored population of 7,762 (8,667 total for Korea), thus providing on-post family 
housing for 56 percent of all command-sponsored personnel. 


HOST NATION FUNDING 

13. Senator McCain. General Sharp, I have a question about the use of host na- 
tion funding provided to support our forces in Korea. Can you provide what amount 
and through what year the current Status of Forces Agreement requires for con- 
tributions by the ROK to support your construction requirements for all U.S. forces 
on the peninsula? 

General Sharp. The ROK has been providing contributions to help offset the costs 
of stationing American military forces in Korea since 1991. Provisions dictating cur- 
rent cost-sharing contributions made by the ROK are established in the Special 
Measures Agreement (SMA). Currently, we are operating from a 5-year SMA, which 
is in effect through 2013. Under this SMA, ROK cost-sharing contributions are di- 
vided into three categories: 

(1) Labor: cash payments for the salaries and benefits of Korean national employ- 
ees working for USFK; 

(2) ROK Funded Construction: cash and in-kind transfers used for USFK’s mili- 
tary construction and military construction-like requirements; and 

(3) Logistics: in-kind provision of logistics equipment, supplies, and services to 
USFK. 

During calendar year 2011 the ROK cost-sharing contribution will be valued at 
812.5 billion won ($688 million). Of this 812.5 billion won, 333.2 billion won ($282 
million) will be allocated toward ROK funded construction. Future increases in the 
annual ROK cost-sharing contribution are tied to changes in the ROK consumer 
price index. Thus, it is not possible at this time to specify what the ROK cost-shar- 
ing contribution will be valued at in 2012 and 2013; it depends on future changes 
in the ROK consumer price index. That being said, USFK plans on allocating about 
$300 million of the ROK cost-sharing contribution in 2012 and 2013 to ROK funded 
construction. 

Since the current SMA expires in 2013, it is not possible at this time to make 
definitive statements on what the ROK cost-sharing contribution will be after 2013. 
But it should be noted that the ROK has provided cost-sharing support since 1991. 
Thus, we expect such support will continue well after 2013, although the total value 
of that support has yet to be determined (and will be negotiated during the develop- 
ment of a post-2013 SMA). A portion of this future cost-sharing support will be allo- 
cated to projects that fall under the category of ROK funded construction. 

14. Senator McCain. General Sharp, what is your plan for spending that money, 
broken down by proposed investments on each military installation? 

General Sharp. All expenditures for construction (ROK funded construction com- 
ponent of the SMA program) through 2013 (the last year of the current SMA) will 
be prioritized toward supporting U.S. responsibilities under the LPP at USAG Hum- 
phreys. Semi-annual reviews will be conducted, however, to consider non-LPP re- 
quirements on a case-by-case basis for funding with ROK funded construction sup- 
port. The urgency of these requirements will be weighed against the possibility of 
delays in execution and completion of the LPP. 
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15. Senator McCain. General Sharp, are we using all contributed funds to pay 
for the consolidation of Army forces at Camp Humphreys while in effect starving 
other critical facility and infrastructure requirements on the peninsula? 

General Sharp. We are not starving other critical facility and infrastructure re- 
quirements on the peninsula. USFK holds semi-annual boards to consider other re- 
quirements on a case-by-case basis for funding. The urgency of the requirements is 
weighed against slippage in execution and completion of the LPP. In the past 2 
years, 11 non-LPP requirements were approved for construction; 7 of the approvals 
were on Army installations, 2 on Air Force installations, and 1 each on Navy and 
Marine Corps installations. 


FUTURE FORCE POSTURE 

16. Senator McCain. General Sharp, despite the delay in OPCON transfer author- 
ity, will the Army brigades, currently stationed in Korea, be available for worldwide 
deployment as part of the Army’s Force Generation program? Why or why not? If 
so, when will the first U.S. Army brigade from Korea he set to deploy off the Korean 
peninsula? 

General Sharp. [Deleted.] 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS IN KOREA FOR ADDITIONAL FAMILIES 

17. Senator McCain. General Sharp, what is the status of the decision within 
DOD to proceed with the plan to normalize tours for U.S. personnel in Korea? 

General Sharp. The Secretary of Defense provided a memorandum, subject: USFK 
Tour Normalization, dated October 18, 2010, codifying his decision directing full 
Tour Normalization on September 23, 2010. 

The Secretary of Defense directed USFK and the Services to proceed with full 
tour normalization for Korea, as affordable, but not according to any specific 
timeline. Full tour normalization in Korea will further our long-term commitment 
to support our forward stationed troops and their family members. This decision 
also directed the Army to execute the HHOP-I immediately for 1,400 units and to 
continue pursuing MILCON for additional family housing. The Army was also di- 
rected to perform a study of the off-post housing market in Pyongtaek and other 
areas (including off-base Osan) impacted by tour normalization, to be completed 
within the next 120 days. The Secretary further directed USFK, United States Pa- 
cific Command, the Services, Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD)-Cost Assess- 
ment and Program Evaluation (CAPE), and other relevant OSD organizations to 
provide him — no later than March 31, 2011 — with a feasible and affordable plan to 
continue this momentum towards full tour normalization on the Korean peninsula. 

18. Senator McCain. General Sharp, given the precarious succession situation on 
the peninsula and our collective inability to curb North Korea’s bad behavior, is this 
the right time to normalize and add accompanied tours? 

General Sharp. This is the right time to normalize tours in Korea. Tour normal- 
ization contributes to increased capability and readiness (decreased permanent- 
change-of-station turnover of 85 percent compared to 1-year assignments); reduced 
stress on 7,389 servicemembers and families per year; demonstration of greater U.S. 
commitment to the Asia-Pacific region; and enhanced agility and availability for re- 
gional exercises and humanitarian assistance/disaster recovery operations. 


TRAINING IN THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

19. Senator McCain. General Sharp, regarding training of forces on the penin- 
sula, I am concerned about the availability and quality of ranges available to U.S. 
forces to support land maneuver and air training. What is your assessment of the 
current status and quality of ranges available to U.S. forces? 

General Sharp. Ranges available for air-to-ground weapons training were suffi- 
cient on the Korean peninsula up until August 2005. At that time, the ROK Govern- 
ment closed the only range available for U.S. exclusive use due to political pressure 
concerning encroachment issues as well as the opening of a new runway at Incheon 
International Airport. This range provided 60 percent of all USFK air-to-ground 
training — approximately 4,000 sorties per year. The training shortage caused by this 
closure was immediately apparent and the combat ready status of USFK aircrew 
has suffered ever since. ROK Air Force and U.S. Air Force squadrons share training 
time on the two air-to-ground ranges currently available on the Korean peninsula. 
However, even if U.S. Air Force assets received 100 percent of the negotiated time. 
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we would still not meet our training requirements. Furthermore, these ranges are 
of such small size that realistic tactical training is severely limited due to restric- 
tions on ordnance types. These limitations are especially restrictive with regard to 
live precision-guided munitions such as laser and GPS guided bombs as well as air- 
to-surface missiles and electronic warfare training. 

Attempts to mitigate the effects of this training shortfall have resulted in some 
minor improvements to the scheduling and utilization processes. Some areas of im- 
provement include extending range operational hours, allowing USFK to utilize 
ranges on official ROK holidays, and temporary approval to expend limited types 
of live ordnance. However, these improvements are marginal in nature and will do 
little to fix the overall problem of not having sufficient range space and available 
time. 

All discussions with the ROK concerning the opening of a new air-to-ground train- 
ing range have been unsuccessful and we have had no movement. USFK is left with 
no other alternative but to mitigate this training shortfall by annually deplo 3 dng fly- 
ing units stationed in Korea to other training areas in Alaska and the Continental 
United States to accomplish the training required to maintain combat readiness. 

Eighth United States Army (8A) possesses adequate training resources to main- 
tain unit Full Spectrum Operations (FSO) readiness on the Korean peninsula. Ongo- 
ing modernization of live training facilities and our ability to export our live train- 
ing technologies to ROK Army training lands provided under international agree- 
ments ensures our ability to sustain live training for the foreseeable future. Under 
these current international agreements, 8A has access to numerous ROK ranges and 
training facilities allowing 8A to meet and overcome the capabilities gap currently 
present on U.S. ranges and training facilities on the Korean peninsula. To ensure 
full capacity to train to FSO, 8A is aggressively leveraging virtual and constructive 
technologies to achieve high levels of training readiness at division level and below. 
In fiscal year 2014, 8A will be fielded with the newest live, virtual, constructive in- 
tegrated training environment (ITE) that will provide significant improvements in 
the efficiency and effectiveness of FSO training delivery. The ITE coupled with cur- 
rent modernization projects at our enduring live training centers, and upgrades to 
our current simulator systems, will produce an 8A FSO training capacity on par 
with any other. Army wide. 

20. Senator McCain. General Sharp, please provide an update of what initiatives 
you have undertaken or planned to improve access and the quality of ranges for 
U.S. forces. 

General Sharp. I have directed the Combined Air Component Command to under- 
take a mitigation study to address the lack of air-to-ground training opportunities. 
This study will continue through December 2010. However, the results of this study 
will only allow small improvements in the efficiency of the range scheduling and uti- 
lization processes. It will not solve the underlying problem of simply not having suf- 
ficient air-to-ground ranges on the Korean peninsula. Until the ROK Government 
addresses the issue and undertakes the construction of a new air-to-ground range, 
USFK will continue to deploy forces outside the peninsula in order to accomplish 
required training. 

The 8A has adequate access to ranges needed to sustain FSO readiness. 8A is 
seeking access to an additional ROK Army facility that is capable of providing an 
alternative source for limited armor, mechanized, and aviation gunnery to supple- 
ment our existing U.S. facilities when required. The quality of Army ranges has 
achieved a significantly higher level in 8A as compared to just a decade ago. For 
example, this year, we are modernizing our primary armor, mechanized, and avia- 
tion qualification ranges to full digital capabilities. This postures us to fully support 
the weapons modernization the 2nd Infantry Division will undergo beginning in 
January 2011 to become a digital force. Our Program Objective Memorandum 12- 
17 range modernization plan continues our efforts to establish sufficient live-fire ca- 
pacity and quality capabilities across the Korean peninsula culminating with the 
Yongsan Relocation Plan. 

[Whereupon, at 11:44 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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